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VIEW OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

We are happy to present our readers with an 
engraving of St. Louis, because it is western, and 
entirely new. The city of St. Louis is in 38° 37’ 
28” north latitude, and 90° 15’ 39” west longitude 
from Greenwich, and 13° 14 15” west longitude 
from Washington. It is twenty miles, by water, 
below the mouth of the Missouri, two hundred 
miles above the mouth of the Ohio, and eleven 
hundred and fifty miles above New Orleans. It 
is the commercial metropolis of the great north- 
west. The banks of the Mississippi are generally 
rocky or alluvial, but on the site of St. Louis 
is a limestone elevation extending nearly two 
miles. It stands above the floods of the river: its 
first bank being twenty feet, and its second forty 
feet above the highest water. Eligibly located 
on the Father of Waters, near the entrance of 
three of his majestic tributaries, it boasts commer- 
cial facilities which can scarce be surpassed. It 
seems destined at once to command the whole Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and to gather up no small 
share of its immense and annually augmenting 
productions and transmit them to the ocean. 

In 1664 M. D’Abbadie, the Director General of 
Louisiana, gave an exclusive grant to a certain com- 
pany for the commerce with the Indian nations on 
the Missouri. This company judiciously selected 
the site on which St. Louis stands for the centre of 
their operations, and erected thereon four stores 
and a large house, which, in the course of six years, 
constituted the centre of a settlement of forty fam- 
ilies, protected by a French garrison. In 1780 an 
expedition, consisting of one hundred and forty 
British soldiers and fifteen hundred Indians, pro- 
ceeded from Michilimackinac for the purpose of 
capturing St. Louis and other places on the west 
side of the Mississippi. This expedition proved 
unsuccessful ; for, with aid of an American force un- 
der General Clark, it was defeated and driven back. 

Since 1821 its population has increased from 
5,600 to about 40,000. It has more than doubled 


its population since 1840, when it was 16,459. 
Vout. V.—1 








The streets on the second bank are wide and 
airy. Those on the first bank,: which were first 
laid out, are rather narrow and irregular. Though 
the whole length of the place extends in a, right 
line more than five miles, the densely populated 
part of the city is about a mile and a half along 
the river, and half a mile back. 

The buildings of this city are generally sub- 
stantial and tasteful, mostly of brick, but some 
of stone quarried on the spot. Some of the pub- 
lic buildings are of ample dimensions, and taste- 
ful architecture: such as the Court House, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, and several of the 
churches. The City Hall, on a square which 
was reserved for the purpose, affords, in a base- 
ment, a convenient market. The Court House 
is in the middle of a public square in the cen- 
tre of the city, having four fronts of white free- 
stone. The Cathedral is one hundred and thirty- 
six feet long, and fifty-eight feet wide. Its walls 
are forty feet high, above which rises the tower 
of its steeple to the height of forty feet. It con- 
tains a peal of six bells, the three largest of which 
weigh about two thousand pounds each. Of the 
churches of this place three belong to the Meth- 
odist denomination. 

Among the literary institutions there is a uni- 
versity, under the control of the Catholic Church, 
which has a president and twelve teachers, inclu- 
ding professors, and is accommodated with a fine 
edifice and extensive grounds. There is also a 
Western Academy of Sciences, possessing an ex- 
tensive museum. 

The benevolent institutions of the city, which 
are numerous and respectable, are divided between 
the Protestants and Catholics. 

We know of no site for a city, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, more beautiful or advantageous thun 
that occupied by St. Louis. The engraving is im- 
perfect. It represents only the densely populated 
portion of the city, and gives but a very inadequate 
idea of ‘ts commerce. We are informed that it is 
not uncommon to see twenty or thirty steamboats 
at its wharves. 
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Original. 
INFIDEL PHILOSOPH Y—THE EXILED POLE. 


BY PRESIDENT COLLINS. 


How cold and cheerless is that which the world 
has dignified by the name of philosophy—how 
utterly inadequate to heal the maladies of a sick 
heart—to bind up the wounds of a broken spirit! 
Yet philosophy, misnomered philosophy, still has 
her votaries, as if thousands had not already, in 
every possible way, interrogated her oracles and 
worshiped at her shrine, in the vain hope of finding 
that solace in affliction and support under misfor- 
tune which the soul so earnestly craves. Delusive 
hope! She cheers only to render disappointment 
more cruel at last ; she allures only to betray. ‘The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ presents the only remedy 
for the wounded heart. This is the balm of Gilead, 
and Gilead’s great Physician alone can heal. Go, 
search creation through, ransack the musty vol.- | 
umes of universal history, bring to light the col- | 
lected wisdom and experience of all nations and | 
languages—all that is extant and all that is for- | 
gotten—bring to your councils all the heroes, states- 
men and philosophers of all nations and all times, 
collecting their scattered wisdom into one mighty 
focus of truth, and what is it all worth? The mis- 
erable substitutes of this world’s wisdom are but a 
cruel mockery of comfort—always failing in the 
hour of greatest need. How faithfully is their char- 
acter sketched in the brief sentence of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, ‘* Having the understanding 
darkened, they became vain in their imaginations.” 
Yet proud and self-conceited philosophy, mortified 
at the failure of all her boasted specifics, notwith- 
standing derides the Gospel of Jesus Christ, that 
system of heaven-revealed philosophy which alone 
satisfies the soul. She sneers at the simple, vet 
sublime story of the cross, and vainly attempts to 
feed her votaries upon the husks and vanities of her 
crude and unsatisfactory speculations. She sneers, 
but knows no enjoyment but that of a sneer. Her 
very sneers betray her misery, and only serve to 
awaken the good man’s pity. My soul come not 
thou into her secret, unto her assembly mine honor 
be not thou united. A man may be great in the 
wisdom of this world, the trumpet-blast of fame 
may speak his praises to every ear; and yet, in all 
that conduces to happiness, or gives moral eleva- 
tion, the humblest Christian may be his teacher. 

Such reflections were forcibly awakened in my 
mind when traveling a few months ago. I was 
thrown, in the providence of God, into the com- 
pany of one of these self-styled, yet unhappy phi- 
losophers. Never shall I forget the painful interest 
of that hour’s interview, rendered doubly impres- 








sive by the presence of his heart-stricken, despair- 


ing wife and two lovely children, who were drag- 
| ging themselves about, the miserable companions of 
his unhappy fortunes. It was a sultry day in Au- 
gust. We were comfortably seated on board one 
| of the beautiful packets of the James river canal, 
_bound for Lynchburg. The Captain observing on 
| the tow-path a man of genteel aspect, though 
‘poorly clad, toiling through the scorching sun 
_with a heavy pack on his shoulders, accompanied 
| by a delicate looking female apparently exhausted, 
| bearing in her arms a little child of about two 
| years of age, with another perhaps three years 
| older walking by her side, kindly invited them on 
| board the boat to rest themselves for a few miles. 
There was an air of intelligence and refinement 
about the stranger, which plainly indicated that 
| they had seen better days, and awakened an inter- 
est in his behalf. A few friendly inquiries on my 
part, revealed the fact that he was a foreigner, and 
an exiled Pole. His life had been full of strange 
and wild vicissitudes; but throughout the whole, 
the genius of misfortune, like a fiend from the in- 
fernal pit, had seemed to hang upon his track, 
wresting from his hands, at the moment of success, 
the hard-earned fruits of his toil, and mingling the 
ashes of bitterness with his daily cup. My heart 
was affected at the recital of his misfortunes. He 
saw it. It was perhaps the first instance of sym- 
pathy which he had for a long while seen. His 
own feelings, hitherto restrained, gave wey, and he 
wept like a child, as he recounted his painful re- 
verses and disappointments here, and his cruel suf- 
ferings in his own unhappy land—a land now 
ground into powder by the iron-heel of the despot— 
but for which he had sacrificed home, fortune, 
friends—all that the heart holds dear, and had now 
become a vagrant, cast pennyless upon the cold 
charities of an unfeeling world. At length he 
paused, and wiping the big tears from his eyes, 
with forced composure added, “ But I find consola- 
tion for my troubles in philosophy. Without her 
cheering voice, it seems impossible that I could 
bear up under the load of sorrow and misfortune 
which so long has hung like a millstone to my 
neck!” 

Here was a fine case for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to display its superiority over all human 
speculations. O, that he had known its high and 
holy comforts. Yet the man before me was evi- 
dently one of the most miserable specimens of 
wretched humanity I had ever seen, and still he 
talked of the “consolations of philosophy!’’ I was 
curious to learn what philosophy he thus resorted to 
for consolation. ‘O,”’ said he, “the philosophy of 
Rousseau and Voltaire! Are you not familiar with 
their sublime sentiments? How greatly am I in- 
debted to them! How beautifully do they point 
| out the way to triumph over trouble, by nerving up 
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the soul to a proud defiance of all its woes!”” And 
here he quoted a passage from Rousseau, and de- 
scanted with feeling eloquence upon its merits. 
An involuntary shudder came over me at the men- 
tion of those masters of infidelity. I ventured to 
suggest to him that Rousseau and Voltaire were 
very poor comforters in comparison with Jesus 
Christ ; and that to lean upon them in the hours of 
affliction, when the sublime doctrines and cheering 
hopes of Christianity were offered, was folly in the 
extreme. With a look which seemed to say, ‘I 
have no patience with your superstition,” and a tone 
of bitterness, which* showed that however misfor- 
tune had subdued his spirit, in other respects his 
heart was yet full of scornful enmity toward God, 
he replied, ““I want no such ridiculous cant. It 
gives me no support. I have no respect for this re- 
ligion. Give me rather the support of my favorite 
philosophy. When the troubles of life thicken past 
all endurance, it still affords a remedy ;” and here 
he quoted another sentiment from Rousseau, to the 
effect that when the heart can no longer bear up 
under the persecutions of relentless fate, it is manly 
to baffle her pursuit by self-destruction. He had 
often of late, he said, meditated this relief. But 
his poor wife and helpless babes, what would be- 
come of them? Observing that his wife was bath- 
ed in tears, and his children hanging around her, 
looking with sad and child-like amazement, first at 
her and then at their more miserable father, he 
could contain himself no longer, but again burst 
into tears, and rushing toward them, embraced and 
kissed them with the fondest affection. After 
awhile, having in a measure recovered his compo- 
sure, he turned to me and said, “‘that it seemed 
quite impossible for him longer to withstand the 
tide of fate. He had tried every way in his power, 
consistent with honor, to sustain himself and sup- 
port his tender family. He had just returned from 
an unsuccessful journey through Mexico and the 
southern states, in which he had been subjected to 
great trials and disappointments; and that to 
crown the climax of his miseries, his trunks had 
been recently stolen, containing all the respectable 
apparel of his wife and children, and all the little 
valuables which he possessed. He was thus re- 
duced to absolute beggary—without money, with- 
out a home, without a friend. He was too proud 
to ask charity; and for several nights past had 
slept, with his wife and children, in the woods, ex- 
posed to the rain and cold. He could not bear to 
witness their sufferings; and, as he believed that 
their condition could not be rendered worse than it 
then was, but, on the contrary, that the world 
would take better care of them than it was pos- 
sible for him to do, he believed his Maker could not 
deal hardly with him if he put an end to an existence 
which had long been a burden to himself and the world ! 








This he was solemnly resolved to do!” Throughout 
the whole conversation there was in his manner 
the dejection of despair, and the decisive tone of 
desperation. 

What has become of the unhappy Pole I know 
not. He may have consummated his horrid deter- 
mination. But what a melancholy interest is such 
a scene calculated to awaken. He talked of the 
“‘comfort of philosophy,” but at the same moment 
his soul was evidently torn by anguish unutter- 
able. The praises of * philosophy’’ were on his lips; 
but the harpies of unsanctified passion, mortified 
pride, and cruel despair, were feeding, like the vul- 
tures of Prometheus, upon his heart. He had been 
educated a Roman Catholic; but with a mind too 
strong to be satisfied with the mummeries of that 
corrupt and corrupting hierarchy, he had come to 
the conclusion that the faith of his fathers was a 
cruel imposture, and the Bible a cunningly devised 
tale. The high literary reputation and great tal- 
ents of those infidel philosophers had captivated 
his youthful imagination. For many years he had 
endeavored to support his troubled spirit by their 
shallow and God-rejecting speculations. But all 
would not do. His morning sun, bright with high 
hopes and glowing anticipations, had been early 
vailed with gloom. His spirit was broken, and the 
frenzy of a mad despair, gnawing like a viper up- 
on his peace, would not allow him longer to keep 
his agony concealed. O, what a comment on “the 
consolations” of skeptical philosophy! How art- 
fully she deceives, the more cruelly to desert and 
overwhelm the soul in its day of trial. What utter 
mockery are all its comforts in comparison with 
the holy consolations and recuperative powers of 
the Gospel of the Son of God! Confusion and dis- 
may are the portion of the infidel in the time of 
His visitation. But to the Christian, even in sor- 
row’s darkest hour, there is sure and stable support. ° 
Give me the assurance of peace with God, and its 
attendant consolations, and you arm me with a 
panoply against which no hostile weapons can pre- 
vail. With this support, let the storms rage and 
pour all their bottles of sorrow upon my devoted 
head; let wicked men conspire with devils to de- 
stroy my peace, to despoil me of my hard-earned 
sustenance, and cover my name with reproach, yet, 
amid them all, I stand upon a rock. God is my 
friend. He can shut the mouth of the lions; he 
can deliver me from the furnace, without so much 
as the smell of fire upon my garments. In Him 
will I rejoice; for I know that these light afflic- 
tions, which are only for a moment, shall work out 
for me a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory hereafter. Impenitent reader, apply this sub- 
ject to thy soul. Christian reader, let thy heart 
overflow with gratitude to God, and let its inquiry 
be, What shall I render to God for all his benefits ? 
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A SKETCH OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


* Quod risum movet 
Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet.” 


Arter a fatiguing day’s journey, we found night 
approaching, as we reached the summit of the moun- 
tain. We were traveling in a comfortable covered 
carriage, drawn by aspan of spirited horses, driven 
by an interesting young gentleman recently from 
England, who had proffered to drive our carriage, 
as he was desirous, like us, of seeking his fortune 
in the west. Scarce three months had elapsed since 
our arrival in America; and now we were on Lau- 
rel ridge. The wild scenery around us, the ap- 
proach of night, the song of the mountain bird, the 
rustling of the forest leaves, and a thousand strange 
noises, real and imaginary, that came up from the 
deep valleys, and down from the overhanging wood, 
made us nestle closely to the knees of mother. 
Ever and anon we turn an angle, and the feet of 
the horses strike the verge. There was then no 
turnpike across the Alleghanies. It was a period 
when western merchants transported their goods, 
and western bridegrooms their brides, on pack-sad- 
dles—about the time that the Ohio legislator took 
to the seat of government a winter supply of 
goose-grease for his boots, and Governor W. was 
hauling a load of apples from his farm to pay for 
his boarding during the session. Asa stone, struck 
from the crumbling cliff by the revolution of the 
wheel, went. crashing down the mountain, now stri- 
king the rocks, and now cutting its way through 
the branches of the trees, until the sound, growing 
fainter and fainter, at length died upon the ear, 
the skillful driver cried out, “I can drive no fur- 
ther. Shall we not stop and wait in the carriage 
until morning?’ *‘ No,’’ cried a voice from within, 
firmly, ‘*we shall be in danger from wild beasts. 
Drive carefully until you come to a house.” 

*O, papa, I shall die! it is so dark,” cried one 
little urchin. ‘Never mind, daughter, you have 
been in darkness before.”’ ‘But the Doctor says 
he can’t drive; and suppose we should tumble over 
that deep precipice—would we not all be dashed to 
pieces?”” “Dear child, don’t be alarmed, we are 
in the hands of God. His providence has thus far 
preserved us on the ocean, and on the land: let us 
trust it now.’’ One little boy crept up to his moth- 
er, and placing his head in her lap, grasped hold of 
both her knees. ‘* Mamma,” said he, “you wont 
let me be killed, will you?’’ ‘ Don’t be alarmed; 
you are a good boy; you pray to God, and love him 
Ihope; and if so, he willtake careof you.”” About 


eight o’clock we reached a house, the owner of which 
kept a tavern; and it was well that he did, for he 








kept nothing else. It was a two story log building. 
In spots it was chunked, and was well daubed every- 
where except between the logs. Studding had been 
set around the front room, which contained the bar. 
In this was a rude counter, from beneath which 
protruded a barrel of whisky, and upon which was 
a bottle of the “good cretur,’’ with a few tin cups. 
On the outside of the counter were some domestic 
benches, made of slabs, and mounted on hickory 
legs. ‘This bar deserves commendation: instead of 
containing the “seven last plagues,”’ it had but one. 
The floor was pretty well strewed with the shells 
of various nuts trodden into a black loam, and ce- 
mented with solutions of tobacco; so that it would 
have afforded an interesting field for the examina- 
tion of the geologist. It was a new species of allu- 
vion. 

The back room was kitchen, parlor, bed-room, 
&c. It was difficult to tell where the hearth com- 
menced or where it terminated; but there were 
some huge logs burning on it, on the protruding 
ends of which it was perfectly safe to sit. The 
landlady was of a strange appearance. I instinc- 
tively shuddered as I beheld her. She reminded 
me of the gypsies, from whom I was in the habit of 
running in my native land. The Doctor (our dri- 
ver) soon came in with a smiling countenance, say- 
ing that his horses were well taken care of—* plenty 
of hay, oats, straw, and good stabling: this is a 
great comfort to me.’’ The landlady inquired if 
we wanted supper; and being answered in the af- 
firmative, she set about the work. As she had but 
one cooking utensil, a large skillet, she first made 
some rye coffee, and poured it into a vessel. Hav- 
ing provided the fluids, she proceeded to cook the 
substances in the same skillet. My mother, in me- 
dias res, approached her, and said, ‘“* Madam, if you 
will be kind enough to let me have some bread and 
butter for my children, I will put them to bed. We 
have had a fatiguing day’s journey, and they care 
more about rest than food.’? The old woman was 
preparing to mutter out some objections, when my 
mother, supposing that her reluctance arose from a 
fear lest the plan proposed might diminish her re- 
ward, remarked distinctly and emphatically, that 
she did not wish, by asking for a hasty repast, to 
reduce the bill. ‘0O,’’ said she, “wait: I'll get 
you a fust rate supper. I ha’n’t got no bread. 
Dad ha’n’t tuck any wheat to mill for six months; 
and I ha’n’t churned this week; but I’ll make you 
a fust rate supper.” The skillet being emptied of 
its coffee, received a large bit of pork. This being 
cooked, the landlady proceeded to bake some buck- 
wheat cakes; and to keep them warm, as she piled 
them on her plate, she covered them with a frag- 
ment of blanket. Now of buckwheat cakes we 
had never before heard. And O what cakes! In 
regard to dimensions we have no complaint to 
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make; but, as to color, they were (without the 
least exaggeration) as black as soot. 

We gathered around the table, and joined papa 
in a devout acknowledgment of the Divine care 
and goodness, and an invocation of his blessing. 
Taking our seats in a good frame, the thoughtful 
among us were reminded of a certain passage of 
Scripture, Matt. xv, 11. 


every body helps himself here.”” ‘We are not 
hungry, madam,”’ was the reply: ‘do not be trou- 
bled, madam; our fatigue, perhaps, has destroyed 


our appetite.” 


whisky to bring you to an appetite.”’ 

**No, no, madam, we shall do very well.” 

Rising from table, mamma advanced to the host- 
ess with a request for a candle, that she might put 
her children torest. ‘*Weha’n’t no candles, marm. 
Is it a light you want? I can fix that in a minute.” 
So saying, she took the padlock from the door and 
filled it with grease from her skillet. ‘How iathe 
wick to be made?’’ ‘Hold this, honey.”” Now 
supposing her ladyship’s dress to be a map—the 
upper part would be north, and the lower part 
south. So taking the south end of her dress, which 
had suffered similar invasions before, she tore off a 
long strip of calico, and twisting it up she inserted 
it in the padlock for a wick. ‘Now you have a 
light.””. When we had climbed to the upper floor, 
we found ourselves in a barn-like apartment, where 
the musketoes, the martins, the butterflies, the 
bees, &c., had free ingress and egress, regress and 
progress. Indeed, the winds of heaven might pass 
through the chamber without bruising their “wings.” 
In the roof there were openings through which you 
might see the “bands of Orion,’’ or admire * Arc- 
turus with his sons,’’ or enjoy the “sweet influences 
of the Pleiades,” or “lift up thy voice to the 
clouds.” This apartment, however, was chunked 
at the corners, where stood bedsteads made of un- 
barked timber bound together with bands of twigs. 

Children. ‘Now, mother, how can we endure 
this? We shall catch our death o’ cold in this 
dreadful place.”’ 

Mother. “Don’t be disturbed: I’ll make you com- 
fortable.”’ 

A trunk, containing some articles of clothing, 
and luckily one or two quilts, being brought from 
the carriage, all hands were employed with ham- 
mer and nails. Presently we had partitions, cur- 
tains, &c., “opus fervet,”? until we almost fancied 
ourselves at home. 

Mother. ‘‘Children, now prayers.” 

The smaller ones knelt around the mother’s 
knees, and closing their eyes, and raising their little 
hands, joined with brother J. in an artless, sweet 


Perceiving that we did |; 


not appear to partake abundantly, the landlady | 


said, “Eat away, honeys: dad aint very perlite: | This ended, four merry little fellows hopped into 


| 


prayer, asking blessings on father, mother, sister, 
brother, the sailor, the traveler, but above all the 
innkeeper and his wife; and now rising and stand- 
ing in a semicircle, E. repeated the hymn com- 
mencing— 
“ Earth has engrossed my love too long, 
’Tis time I lift mine eyes 


Upward, dear Father, to thy throne, 
And to my native skies.” 


bed. 
Miss J. “*O, mamma, how miserable I am! [I 
wish we had never left England. With New 


York and Philadelphia we were agreeably disap- 








Landlady. “May-be you'd like to have a little | pointed; but here in the west I apprehend we shall 


realize more than we dreaded.”’ 

Mother (with Christian dignity.) ‘Dear J., how 
ungrateful to God you are! That fretfulness is 
very sinful. The soul is an empire of itself, and 
depends little upon external circumstances for its 
joy. The ‘conscience void of offense’ finds happi- 
ness in the wilderness as well as in the city. Re- 
collect the sweet lines of your favorite poet— 

‘Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes: 
Rivers unknown to song: where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mouxgains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, ’tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 


In the void waste as in the city full; 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy.’ 


Moreover, you must not form a judgment of the 
west from this family. In Portsmouth you might 
find darkness and misery as deep and deplorable as 
this. You know but little of the world.” 

Miss J. “I do not wish to know much, if this is a 
fair specimen. I wish I was back in Queen-street.”’ 

“O, J., suppress that thought. You reproach 
your father. You ought to know that your papa’s 
object in removing was to benefit his family. Our 
fortunes, though impaired, would have been ade- 
quate to the wants of your papa and I. It was to 
provide comfortably for you, and place you all in 
situations in which you might struggle with suc- 
cess for respectability, if not distinction, that we 
left our native land. You should bear in mind 
that the purpose of living is to do good. It is pre- 
cisely in such scenes as this that we can best ac- 
complish the great purpose of life. You have often, 
in your religious moments, desired to be a mission- 
ary; but now you have come into a semi-barbarous 
family you sicken and pine for home. Providence 
may have sent us hither for good; and if we find 
the country to which we go populated with such 
families, let us take it for granted that Providence 
designs us for the highest human employment— 
that of missionaries.” 

Miss J. ‘But, mamma, what could you do with 
such a stultified, ignorant, dirty, old creature?” 
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Mother. “J., J., be careful. Call nothing ‘com- 
mon or unclean.’ He who calls his brother a fool 
is in danger of hell fire; not because of any intrin- 
sic demerit in the act, but because such a view of 
human nature is calculated to lead away from the 
Creator. If God bears with the sinner so should 
we. But what is meant by the declaration, ‘The 
publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of heav- 
en before you?’ A more favorable field for the 
seed of the Gospel I have rarely seen. To these 
people Christianity will be new, and its hallowed 
influences fresh.”’ 

Miss J. “But, mother, you don’t intend to stay 
and preach to them.” 

Mother. “I can leave the woman a Bible and a 
blessing.”’ 

A little head peeped out of the blankets, and 
cried, ‘*Mamma, I think she needs a broom worse 
than a Bible.” 

Mother. ‘My dear boy, if she had a Bible she 
would not want a broom.”’ 

“Why, mother, they don’t sweep with Bibles. 
Bibles don’t make brooms.” 

Mother. “* You're wrong, my son. In one sense 
Bibles do make brooms. We may sweep away sin 
and misery with Bibles. The Bible enjoins indus- 
try, sobriety, cleanliness, on thie authority of God, 
and under the penalty of his eternal displeasure ; 
and I have never yet seen a Bible where there was 
no broom. The true remedy for all the ills of life 
is the Gospel of God’s dear Son. But here comes 
papa. I know he will indorse all I have said.” 

Papa, “Yes, that I will, my dear. O what a 
sloven! You must exhort her a little; but don’t 
offend her: she appears to be a good-natured crea- 
ture. Well, we ought to be very grateful that we 
have life, and health, and shelter. ‘The little Doc- 
tor has concluded to sleep in the carriage. I wish 
him a good night’s rest. He is very fearful, and 
has drawn the carriage up very close to the house,”’ 

A voice from the bed: “ Aint these bad people? 
wont they kill us?” 

* Dear son, you must not judge by appearances. 
Did you never hear me tell the fable of the mouse 
who went abroad to see the world, and ran away 
from an owl because it looked ugly, but ran up to 
a cat because she looked pretty. There is more 
danger sometimes from those who smile and dress 
well than from those who live in cabins and eat 
coarse fare.’’ 


** At length we close our eyes of sorrow, 
With pleasing visions of to-morrow.” 


We all slept soundly ; but were awakened now and 
then by a voice from the carriage, crying out, 
** Landlord, I say, landlord, is that a bear ?’’ 

The morning came very soon. At daybreak we | 
were up. After canceling the bill, (by no means 
small,) and purchasing some apples and chestnuts, | 








we were on our way rejoicing, the little ones sing- 
ing— 
“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
The older ones, looking down into the well-like 
valley, and admiring the rich foliage, and the fresh 
breezes, and the notes of the birds singing their 
morning songs, exclaim, “What lovely scenery ! 
Magnificent, romantic America!” 
A voice from the driver’s seat sang— 
“ Ye cliffs in hoary grandeur piled, 
High o’er the glimmering dale: 
Ye woods, along whose winding wild 


Murmurs the solemn gale— 
* * * * * 


Deep in your most sequester’d bower 
Let me at last recline, 

Where solitude, mild, modest power, 
Leans on her ivied shrine.” 


And a voice from within answers— 


“ Ah, why did Fate his steps decoy, 
In stormy paths to roam, 
Remote from all congenial joy ? 
O, take the wanderer home!” 


When rosy-fingered Aurora had unbarred the 
gates of the east, and poured the dew upon the 
flowers, we were cheerily driving into a beautiful 
village. 

The language of the interlocutors may not be ac- 
curately given; but the scenes are correctly though 
imperfectly delineated. 

The writer, in penning the above, has been for- 
cibly reminded of the following lines: 


“ Ye days that balmy influence shed, 
When sweet childhood, ever sprightly, 
In paths of pleasure sported lightly, 

Whither, ah! whither are ye fled 2” 


= 8 OB Bre 


GOD EVERYWHERE PRESENT. 
O rnou, by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide, 
My Lord, how full of sweet content, 
I pass my years of banishment. 
All scenes alike engaging prove 
To souls impressed with sacred love! 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in thee; 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 
To me remains no place, nor time, 
My country is in every clime; 
I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 
While place we seek, or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none; 
But with my God to guide my way, 
*Tis equal joy to go or stay. 
Could I be cast where thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful lot; 
But regions none remote I call, 


Secure of finding God in all. Gurion. 
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Original. 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 


Tue silent, star-attended queen of night, 

In all the gentle loveliness which decks 

Her full-orbed face, had risen above the hills 
Which grace the eastern bound of Palestine, 
And on their shaded sides and sylvan vales, 

Or through the level groves of olive trees, 

Or clustered palms, now shed her mellow light. 
Her beams through many a trellised arbor pierced, 
Whose richest foliage, intertwined and wreathed, 
Forbade not their intrusion. Scenes of mirth 
And joy—or where emotions mingled rule 

By turns the heart, producing joy and gloom— 
Or where deep sorrow only fills the soul— 
Within those bowers her silver light revealed, 
And showed the varied aspect life assumes. 


In one was seen the sweet domestic group ; 
The happy parents and their little ones, 
With ruby cheek, and sparkling eye, and hair 


’ Whose glossy ringlets by the moon’s pale beam 


The breeze’s soft fingers wove in thousand shapes 

Fantastic, when from groves of Olivet 

It lingered in its mild ethereal course ; 

And teeth like pearls, so delicately white, 

Revealed by smiles, which, dimpling those soft 
cheeks, 

Played round their lips with sportive grace, and 
seemed 

The dim reflection of angelic joy. 

Their cheerful glee, and noisy, child-like mirth, 

Within a parent’s fond, exulting heart, 

Breathed joy, which every thought of other scenes, 

Less mild or pleasing, from the mind expels. 


Behold again: beneath a vine-clad bower 

Whose unripe clusters, waving in the air, 

Invite the entrance of the morn-lit ray, 

Upon a rustic seat a lover sits, 

And with her hand inclasped, whose presence fills 
With joy unutterable his very soul, 

And who—the central sun of all his hopes, 

His purposes, his joys, which reach not heaven— 
The fond companion of his future days— 

Now lists with willing ear his tale of love, 

Or smiles approving to his gentle lay. 


Beneath a solitary palm, which stood 

T’ avert the scorching beam of summer noon 
From their lone cot beside the mount, whose shade 
Their infant sports protected, an aged pair 

Have made their seat, t’ enjoy the balmy air, 

And in the quietude of that still hour, 

Recount the days and scenes long since gone by. 
While cheerful Soberness, with now and then 











A shade of sadness on her noble brow, 
Presiding genius seemed, or welcome guest. 


| Such was the night, and such the scenes which 


filled 
The Kedron’s lovely vale, as Evening stole 
From out her chambers in the distant east, 
And cast her mantle over Salem’s towers. 
The morrow was the paschal day—a day 
To whose return the Hebrew looked with joy 
A Gentile stranger ne’er can know or feel. 
It chronicled, upon the scroll of time, 
The years of their deliverance from the bonds 
Of Pharaoh and his chariot-mounted hosts— 
His nation’s rescue, and the oppressor’s doom! 


But while the temple’s crowded worshipers 
Their offerings bring, or for the morrow’s feast 
The lamb prepare; or seek, amid the throng, 
The friends and kindred of a distant home, 
Behold a stranger, with a chosen few, 

Retire amid the shades of Olivet, 

To hold communion with his God, and thus 
Himself prepare for coming scenes. That day 
He mingled with the throng who filled the courts 
And holy place Jehovah had ordained 

For earthly worship. God, with solemn voice, 
He claimed as Father in a sense divine; 

And taught, as authorized of Heaven, the way 
Of life and peace. Some heard in silent awe: 
Some mocked; and others ridiculed his claim, 
And scorned his message, charging Beelzebub 

As primal author of his works, and sought 

To cast him from the temple’s dizzy heights 
Down headlong. Yet when Evening’s dusky wing 
Had cast its shadow over earth, and hushed 

To silence all things but the restless mind 

And heart of man, he left to pray. But hark! 
How solemn, fearful, is his broken prayer: 

‘“* My Father, let this dreadful cup pass by ; 

Spare me its draught—if not, THY WILL BE DONE!”’ 
Thrice does this anguished cry to heaven ascend, 
And thrice is meekly heard, “Thy will be done.” 


Upon that lovely, memorable night, 

While happiness the heart of others swelled, 

Amid Gethsemane’s dark foliaged trees 

Thus prayed the Son of God! The crushing weight 

Of that tremendous hour fell on his soul 

With overwhelming force. The agony 

Which swelled his heart burst forth in crimson 
streams ; 

From every pore: his manly frame, with powers 

Unweakened e’er by sin, exhausted, sunk, 

Nor could the burden bear. With folded wing, 

An angel from the burning throne of God, 

Sent by the Almighty Father’s word, now stood 

To give him aid; and raising from the ground 

His head bedewed with crimson drops, new life 
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8 EARTH’S CARES. 








And strength infused. But all again was spent 

In that soul-agonizing cry of grief 

Which rose upon the fear-bewildered air, 

As tremblingly it stole in silence forth 

Beyond the garden’s bounds. Why prayed he thus? 
Why did such agony with anguish rend 

The soul of innocence? Why Gabriel’s power 

In requisition now to aid, sustain, 

The human nature of the Son of God? 


What meant he by “the dreadful cup,” from which | 


He sought deliverance? 

The morrow’s sun, 
Ere its mild beams sink in the western sea, 
Would view the suppliant numbered with the dead. 
The guilt accumulated of a world 
His holy soul must bear: Jehovah’s wrath 
Without admixture he must feel: the sword 
Of justice Infinite, unsheathed, his heart 
Must pierce; and all the pangs of human guilt, 
Brought on by disobedience, save remorse, 
He, as propitiating sacrifice, 
Must bear, and bear alone. His Father’s smile, 
Withheld not erst since his eternity 
Its endless circles rolled, was now concealed 
Behind the sternness of avenging wrath. 
His ear was closed to every cry for aid 
Save that administered by angel hands. 
The dreadful cup, which filled his holy soul 
With terror deep, may not pass by. Its dregs 
His lips must drain. Yet, with a will resigned, 
He meekly prays, “* Thy will, O God, be done!” 


How little thought the gay, domestic group, 
While yet they breathed the balmy air, as borne 
From Olives’ brow, that it had fanned the cheek 
Of suffering, agonizing Deity ! 

Or they who ’neath the trellised, fragrant bower 
Had whispered mutual love, and dreamed of bliss 
Still in reserve, how little did they think 

The breath of eve, which bore to heaven their vows, 
Was laden with a bleeding Savior’s prayer! 

And such a prayer! “Thy will, not mine, be done.”’ 
Calm resignation mid the deepest grief! 
Submission perfect mid the keenest pangs! 

Sweet acquiescence in the will Supreme! 


Father, whene’er thy rod on me is laid— 

When to affliction’s stroke my heart is bared— 
When trouble from my pillow steals repose— 
When friends forsake, or in the grave are laid— 
When scorn and odium on my head are heaped, 
Or persecution, for thy sake, befall— 

Whate’er it be which causes grief, or peace, 
E’en for a moment, from my breast expels, 
Teach me, with thy dear Son, to acquiesce ; 
And with a soul resigned, and filial love 

In quiet feelings mildly soothing still, 

With child-like confidence and fervor pray, 

‘*' THY WILL, NOT MINE, BE DONE.”’ 























Original. 


EARTH’S CARES. 
My joyous days of youth are past, 
And manhood’s cares are round me now; 
And though they fade away so fast, 
They leave their impress on my brow— 
Those marks of deep corroding grief, 
That look not earthward for relief. 


They leave their impress on the mind, 
That erst hath scorned the world’s control, 
Which mortal power could never bind, 
And fetter down the burning soul 
To this benighted, care-worn sphere, 
Which is its habitation here. 


Yet why repine? The world is wide, 
And years are left me still in store: 
So let whatever may betide, 
Earth’s cares shall never haunt me more: 
I’ll flee away on fancy’s wing, 
To where immortal pleasures spring: 


And ride above the storms of life— 
Above the ills that vex us here— 
Above the feuds ai‘d bick’ring strife 
That mar this dark, terrestrial sphere: 
I’ll flee on faith’s bright wing above, 
Where dwell immurtal peace and love. 


Thou, mighty Power! that quell’st the storm, 
And stay’st the tempest in its flight— 
That gav’st to chaos’ self a form, 
By thine all-potent power and might, 
Look from thy throne above the sky, 
With mercy’s kind and pitying eye. 


O, grant that I may shun the snares, 
The latent ills that lurk around— 
That I may shun life’s gloomy cares, 
Wherever met, whenever found— 
That I may run pure virtue’s course, 
And shun the stings of fell remorse. 


Grant that my days may pass away 
In peaceful pleasures while I live; 
And when I meet my dying day, 
May Heaven in mercy then forgive 
The faults, the foibles, and the strife 
That mark the course of human life: 


For they are such as all must know 
Who dwell upon this dreary earth, 

Where life is but ‘a fleeting show,” 
Marked by a sad and sick’ning dearth, 

Of all the real peace and love 

Which fill the realms of light above. 


Be God the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away! 
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Original. 
THE MESSIAH’S GOVERNMENT. 

Tue moral government of this world is in the 
hands of the Sonof God. He himself has declared, 
“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.’’ And an inspired apostle has informed us 
that “he shall reign until he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.’? This government is not a govern- 
ment of simple law, but is mediatorial in its char- 
acter. The penalty due to violated law is for a 
time suspended, that the rebel may be reclaimed 
and brought back to allegiance to God. The char- 
acteristics of this government are mildness, gentle- 
ness, and forbearance. These are the peculiar at- 
tributes of the Governor. It was predicted of him, 
‘A bruised reed he will not break, and the smoking 
flax, or the expiring taper, he will not quench.” 
The reed which had been broken down with the 
wind, and was apparently of little or no value, he 
would not break quite off; and the taper whose 
faint light is only sufficient to show its existence, 
he will not extinguish as being useless. The for- 
mer becomes the object of his care, and the latter 
shall share his attentive regard until its light, al- 
most ready to go out, shall be re-enkindled and 
shine forth with increasing brilliancy. The idea 
which the sacred penman doubtless intended to 
convey, in the above prediction, was the mildness 
and forbearance of the Messiah, as manifested in 
the government of this world. The history of the 
past furnishes numberless illustrations of this truth. 
From these a few only will be selected. 

The Messiah’s treatment of those nations who 
have opposed his religion and government furnishes 
a fine illustration of his mildness and forbearance. 
Egypt and Babylon manifested, with every oppor- 
tunity, their deadly opposition to his people, and 
through them to himself. The history of each, so 
far as it is connected with the Hebrew nation, is 
but a history of oppressions. Yet he did not arise 


suddenly in his might and consume them. He de- | 


layed his avenging stroke, gave the guilty oppo- 
sers time for repentance, and even sent prophets 
from the injured people to warn them of impending 
ruin, and exhort them to repent, that their peace 
and tranquility might be prolonged. When the 
punishment, so long foretold, did come, it came not 
suddenly, but, as it were, by degrees, still affording 
time for repentance and the averting of threatened 
calamities. 

When Amalek opposed and sought the destruc- 
tion of his people, the sentence of extermination 
issued against these enemies was delayed in its ex- 
ecution nearly five hundred years. Moab did not 
cease to be a people for centuries after the curse 
had been denounced against them, and not until 
their crimes became unendurable. Syria, under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, became a most deadly persecu- 

VoL. V.—2 








tor of the Jews, and contemner of the true God. 
Multitudes of the chosen people of God, under his 
reign, were most cruelly put to death. On one oc- 
casion Antiochus, with a part of his army, having 
entered Jerusalem, slew upward of eighty thousand 
of the inhabitants—entered the temple, and pro- 
faned the altar of the living God by offering upon 
it sacrifices to Jupiter Olympus. The judgment 
of Jehovah, we might expect, would have fallen 
upon the nation and its wicked king for such out- 
rages. But the spirit of forbearance prevailed. 
Even after the death of this cruel monarch, in 
which God eventually exhibited his stern justice, 
the people of Syria, under his successors, continued 
their relentless persecutions. For many years their 
power remained firm, giving a most convincing 
proof, by their continued existence, of the mildness 
of the Messiah’s government in this world. Their 
day of grace, however, had an end. Long have 
they been numbered among the nations that were, 
but have ceased to exist: showing most conclu- 
sively that though mildness is the characteristic of 
Christ’s reign, justice will take hold where mercy 
is slighted and abused. 

Pagan Rome was, in her day, a most bloody per- 
secutor of the Church of God. For nearly three 
hundred years after the death of Christ, the Church 
enjoyed only short intervals of repose. Under 
Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and their successors, no 
less than ten persecutions are enumerated. In 
these, historians inform us, probably more than 
three millions of Christians perished, many of them 
under the most excruciating sufferings. Every in- 
dignity was offered to Christ, his people, and his 
worship, which human wickedness could devise. 
Every species of torture, which the ingenuity of 
men and devils could invent and carry into execu- 
tion, was resorted to. When we remember these 
things, and remember, also, that he who touches 
the people of God touches the apple of ‘his eye, we 
wonder that such bloody persecutors were continued 
so long in power. But God’s ways are not man’s 
ways. This was not their state of retribution. 
Here pardon was offered them through that Savior 
whom they despised—whom their own soldiers had 
once crucified, and for the destruction of whose 
cause and people they had exerted their utmost 
power. 

Papal Rome, too, has wielded her utmost ener- 
gies against his people and government. Under 
the false pretext of purifying the Church from 
heresy she has imbrued her hands in the blood of 
the saints. She has destroyed the glorious image 
of Christ—has blotted out his law, and substituted 
in its place the records and opinions of men. Un- 
der the garb of religion she has @ncealed all the 
abominations of Paganism, and in the emphatic 
language of Scripture, has become “the cage of 
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“every unclean bird.” Hating the true image of | years they wandered up and down among its soli- 


Christ as reflected in his consistent and holy peo- 
ple, she has sought to extinguish the true light by 
the blood of its professors. For centuries the fires 
of Papal Rome illuminated the heavens; and the 
cries of martyrs re-echoing among the Alps and 
the Appenines, or arising from the valleys of Pied- 
mont, or the plains of Germany, have ascended in 
one vast column to heaven, asking for vengeance. 
Probably not less than fifty millions of the servants 
of Jesus have perished by the sword, the faggot, 
and the inquisitorial torture of Papal Rome. Such 
did the apostle see in the Apocalyptic vision, cry- 
ing, ‘How long, O, Lord, holy and true, dost thou 


not avenge our blood upon the inhabitants of the | 


earth?” Yet the clemency of Christ is still exhib- 
ited. He has not arisen in his wrath and destroyed 
these cnemies of his cause and his saints. While 


the Papal throne is tottering to its final overthrow, | 


he still gives opportunity for repentance, by crying, 


“Come out of her, my people, that ye perish not | 


in her final desolations.”’ 


The mildness and forbearance of the Messiah’s | 
government is exhibited also in his treatment of his | 
chosen people—the Jews. ‘The history of that na- || 


tion is but one continued scene of provocations and 
repentings, followed by provocations more deep 
than before. Although they had seen all the 
mighty plagues of Egypt, and the omnipotent hand 
of Jehovah manifested for their rescue, they nev- 
ertheless were ready on every occasion to rebel and 
provoke God. When, at the Red Sea, they saw the 
Egyptians in close pursuit of them, they exclaimed, 


“‘ Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou || 


brought us here to die in the wilderness?’? Imme- 
diately after the passage of the Red Sea, we find 
them murmuring against God and his servant at 
the Waters of Strifes. When they were miracu- 
lously fed with manna, they lusted after flesh and 
pined for the delicacies of Egypt. While Moses 
was upon the Mount receiving the Law, and while 
its awful smoke and thunderings were still in their 
view, we see them turning to idolatry and worship- 
ing gods the work of their own hands, stupidly ex- 
claiming, ‘These be thy gods that brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt, O Israel!” 

After they had passed through the wilderness, 
and had reached the borders of Canaan, at the re- 
port of the spies the whole nation lifted up their 
voice as the voice of one man, and wept, exclaim- 
ing, **Would God we had died in the land of 
Egypt! or would God that we had died in the wil- 
derness! and wherefore hath the Lord brought us 
unto this land, to fall by the sword, that our wives 
and our children should be a prey? Were it not 
better for us to Mturn into Egypt?’’ For this act 
they were condemned to perish in the wilderness. 
Yet they were not suddenly destroyed. For forty 


tudes, until death had claimed all except Caleb and 
Joshua. During that forty years how often did they 
rebel! How many instances had they of the good- 
_ ness and long-suffering forbearance of God! And 
yet they wearied him out, if such an expression may 
be allowed, by their continued provocations. The 
sedition of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, caused the 
fierce anger of God to cut them off. At their con- 
tinued transgressions Moses, although the meekest 
| of men, was excited to the commission of an act 


_ which precluded him from the promised land. 
After their final settlement in the land of prom- 
ise, the same scenes of rebellion continued. The 
book of Judges is one continued history of rebel- 
'lion and its consequences. At one time we find 
them falling into idolatry; and to reclaim them 
Jehovah sold them into the hand of the kings of 
Mesopotamia. When their oppressions became 
|| severe, they cried unto that God whom they had 
slighted and despised. Well might he have said 





| unto them, Go to the gods whom ye have served! 
But no! he heard their groanings and their distress, 
| and raised them up a deliverer. But scarcely had 
| the shout of deliverance and exultation died away 
| ere they returned again to their corruptions. Again 
| did the Lord afflict them by permitting the Moab- 
_ites to rule over them. Again they cried unto the 
| Lord, and again he heard and delivered them. 
Thus for a period of four hundred years we have a 
continued history of revolts, subjections to foreign 
enemies, repentings, when their calamities became 
| unendurable, and immediate deliverances. We 
| wonder at the long-suffering forbearance of God. 
| But it was because he was God and not man that 
‘that they were not consumed. ‘He remembered 
that they were flesh.” 

It might be supposed that such a constant record 
of God’s indignation against sin, and his long-suf- 
fering kindness and love would have effected a 
complete and ultimate reformation among them. 
But what has history inscribed upon her truthful 
scroll? Under a kingly government they became 
more and more corrupt, until a part of them were 
finally carried into a perpetual captivity. ‘Tho re- 
mainder ceased not to rebel. A seventy years’ ex- 
_ patriation was scarcely sufficient to bring them to 
a recognition and performance of theirduty. And 
even then their goodness was like the morning 
cloud and the early dew, which soon passes away. 
Rebellion was their history, until exhausting God’s 
forbearance by the great, crowning act of their wick- 
edness, they excluded themselves from the land of 
their inheritance, and are to this day a monument 
both of the mercy and the justice of God. 

, The foregoing illustrations have been drawn en- 
tirely from the Messiah’s treatment of nations. 
| But the same principles hold true in regard to 
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individuals. In the case of his enemies how long 
does he forbear? From infancy to hoary age their 
lives form one continuous history of provocations, 
The history of nations is represented in miniature, 
like the landscape upon the retina of the eye, in the 
lives of the impenitent. Rebellion comprehends 
the whole. Yet they live, receive from him all 
their means of enjoyment, and then make his good- 
ness the occasion of living on in transgression. 
How often thus do they grieve him! When wooed 
by the gracious Spirit, how often do they turn their 
backs upon him! And yet he cries, “Return.” 
He lays his anger by and pleads with them to save 
their own souls. And when, through their obsti- 
nacy and incorrigibleness, he is compelled to give 
them over, his feelings find utterance in language 
the most touching: ‘*How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, Israel? How 
shall I make thee as Admah? How shall I set 
thee, Zeboim ?”’ 

The same forbearance which the Messiah mani- 
fested toward the Jewish people as a nation is re- 
newed in the case of every individual Christian. 
Looking at both is only like viewing the same ob- 
ject through different ends of the telescope—the 
one is colossal, the other in miniature. How little 
do Christians exhibit of the temper and disposition 
of their Master! How little repentance, faith, 
love, do they manifest! How inconsistent are their 
lives! How often do they rebel! Yet he never 
upbraids them, or sends them away empty. When 
they approach his table, he does not charge them 
with past unfaithfulness, and dismiss them without 
a blessing. In sickness and sorrow his arms of love 
are around them. And when correction is neces- 
sary, it is administered with the utmost tenderness 
and love. ‘Asa father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.’? The gloom of 
the dark valley is chased away by the beams of his 
presence. ‘The Christian goes through it rejoicing ; 
and ere his lip quiver in death, he joins the shout 
of victory. What joy is in reserve for him the 
moment he quits the shores of time! Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con- 
ceived the extent of that bliss. All his previous 
discipline was only to prepare him for its enjoy- 
ment. 

Thus toward his enemies and his friends, both 
collectively and individually, is exhibited the mild- 
ness and forbearance of the Messiah’s government. 
Reasoning from what we know of the nature of 
mind and government, we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that this form of government is temporary in 
its very nature. And such the Bible declares it to 
be: “The Messiah must reign until he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.”” When that shall have 
been accomplished, the mediatorial government 
will cease. “ And when all things shall be sub- 








dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.’”? Then will the medi- 
atorial scheme be completed, this grand episode in 
moral government be finished, arid simple law re- 
sume its sway, never more to be interrupted through 
eternity. Evsenta, 
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WHO ARE THE FATHERS? 


In these days, whilst Romanism is making such 
rapid strides, the question is cften asked, Who are 
the Fathers, in whose writings the Romanists place 
such implicit confidence, or at least pretend to do 
so? It is the design to answer this question in the 
most satisfactory manner in the following articles, 
by giving a biegraphical sketch of all the Fathers 
whose writings are considered of any note, either 
by Catholics or Protestants, the general character 
of their productions, and their religious peculiari- 
ties. 

All of the first century, including those who 
were cotemporary with the apostles, are called, by 
way of eminence, Apostolical Fathers—those after 
the first century, and before the Council of Nice, 
Ante-Nicene; and all later than the Council of 
Nice, Pest-Nicene. 

It is certain that in many things they are not to 
be trusted. ‘They often mingled many of the fan- 
ciful and erroneous dogmas of the schools with the 
pure doctrines of the Son of God, and by that 
means have turned many aside from the true paths 
of spiritual liberty to make them wander on the 
dark mountains of error. But let them speak for 
themselves. 

BARNABAS, 
the first of the Fathers, a disciple of Jesus, anda 
Levite, was born in the island of Cyprus. His 
proper name was Joses, to which the apostles added 
Barnabas, signifying a son of consolation. He was 
a companion of Paul, not only in study, being also 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, but in his mis- 
sionary toils and labors. It was Barnabas who in- 
troduced Paul to the other apostles at Jerusalem, 
when he went there three years after his conver- 
sion. Five years after this the Church of Jerusa- 
lem sent him to Antioch to assist in the revival 
there. After having labored there for awhile, find- 
ing the duties devolving upon him too arduous, he 
went to Tarsus to find Paul. ‘They returned to 
Antioch, where they labored conjointly for two 
years in preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of 
that city. Great numbers were added to the 
Church. It was here that the disciples were first 
called Christians. After this they were sent up to 
Jerusalem to carry alms to that Church. On their 
return, the Holy Ghost directed that they should 
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be separated for missionary labors among the Gen- 
tiles. 
tour through many of the principal Roman cities, 
attended with greater or less success. ‘These they 


‘again visited, in order to strengthen the new con- | 


verts, and then returned to Antioch. Barnabas 
was again sent with Paul to Jerusalem by the 
Church of Antioch, concerning the binding power 
of the ritual of the Jewish Church over them. 
After obtaining the decision of the council, they 


immediately repaired to Antioch. Peter coming 


there shortly afterward, seeming to favor those who | 


wished to bind the Gentiles by the Mosaic law, sep- 
arated himself from the other brethren, and shortly 
was followed by several others, among whom was 
Barnabas. But through Paul’s influence this divi- 
sion was stayed. Paul afterward was anxious to 
visit the Churches which he, with Barnabas, had 
labored so incessantly to buildup. This desire met 
with a hearty response in the breast of Barnabas, 
who had determined to take Mark as a companion 
in labor. ‘To this Paul very reasonably objected; 
but the contention grew so warm that they sepa- 
rated. Barnabas, taking Mark, sailed to Cyprus. 
This is the last account we have of him upon which 
any reliance can be placed. 

There are two productions ascribed to him—a 
Gospel and an Epistle. The Gospel differs very 
widely from the accounts given us by the Evangel- 
ists. Buck says that this is in all probability a 
forgery, “‘altered and interpolated by the Moham- 
medans, who have it translated into Arabic to cor- 
respond to the account of Christ given in the Ko- 
ran.”’ As it regards the Epistle, many even of the 
Fathers deny that it belongs to him. Jerome says 
that he wrote an Epistle full of excellent admoni- 
tion to the Church. But both he and Eusebius 
reckon it among the apocryphal writings. But oth- 
ers think that it is impossible for him to have writ- 
ten the Epistle that bears his name at the present 
time, so full of extravagances, vain conceits, and 
unwarrantable perversions of Scripture. However, 
he bears the blame, and eternity alone can reveal 
the true author. It has recently been published in 
the Apocryphal New Testament. 

CLEMENT, OF ROME. 


” 


Of the early history of this Clement we have no 
account. Mention is made of him in Philippians 
iv, 3, as the one “* whose name is written in the book 
of life.” At the time of the disturbance in the 
Corinthian Church, he wrote a letter to its mem- 
bers, in which the spirit of true piety and Christian 
humility was so strongly exhibited that they caused 
it to be read publicly in many of the Churches. 
Some are inclined to reckon it among the canonical 
writings. It is found extant inthe Apocryphal New 
Testament. He was living aslateas A.D.100. We 
have no later accounts of him that are authentic. 


They departed from Antioch, and made a | 





HERMAS. 
This Father is once mentioned in Romans, xvi, 


14. Of his birth, education, or death, we have no 


| account. 


The character of his productions cannot 
be given here, (as the productions themselves are 


_ only said to be in existence,) as they are unknown 
_ to the world. 


IGNATIUS, 
Bishop of Antioch, was educated under the apostle 


_ John, and acquainted with St. Paul and St. Peter. 
| He was appointed to an office in the Church of 


Antioch about the time of the destruction of Jeru- 


salem, A. D. 70. This office he sustained for forty 
' years, an honor to Christianity, attracting respect 
and even admiration from the Pagan community 





around him. He was cited to appear before Tra- 
jan, when he came to Antioch to carry on the war 
against the Parthinns and Armenians. Upon his 
avowing himself a Christian, Trajan became so en- 
raged, that, notwithstanding his age, he ordered 
him to be baded with chains and carried to Rome, 
and there cast to wild beasts. This aged Father was 
overjoyed at his sentence, and gave utterance to 
that remarkable exclamation, indicative of a truly 
pious heart, “I thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast 
condescended to honor me with thy love, and hast 
thought me worthy, with thy apostle Paul, to be 
bound in iron chains.’”? While at Smyrna, on his 
way to Rome, he wrote to the Churches at Ephe- 
sus, Magnesia, Trallia, Rome, and Philadelphia— 
afterward to Polycarp and the Church at Smyrna, 
all of which letters are extant. In one of his let- 
ters he said, ‘*Now I begin to be a disciple: nor 
shall any thing move me, whether visible or invisi- 
ble, that I may attain to Christ Jesus. Let fire and 
the cross, let the companies of wild beasts, let the 
breaking of bones and tearing of members, let the 
shattering in pieces of the whole body, and all the 
wicked torments of the devil come upon me, only 
let me enjoy Jesus Christ. All the ends of the 
world and the kingdoms of it will profit me noth- 
ing: I would rather die for Jesus Christ than rule 
to the utmost ends of the earth. Him I seek who 
died for us—him I desire who rose again for us. 
This is the gain that is laid up forme. My love is 
crucified.” 
“ Sweet to rejoice in lively hope, 
That when my change shall come, 
Angels shall hover round my head, 
And waft my spirit home.” 

This is but a faint expression of that “lively hope”’ 
which exercised this holy man when cast a prey to 
the devouring beasts. Whilst his enemies were re- 


joicing that another of the sect of the hated Naza- 
renes was gone, his happy spirit was in the arms of 
that Savior whom he loved. 

The few bones that remained, the two bishops 
who accompanied him gathered, and took them to 
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Antioch, where they were interred in the cemetery. 
However, here they were not to rest long; for by 
the command of the Emperor Theodotius, they 
were removed to a temple called the Tychion, at 
Antioch, consecrated to his memory, and which 
still bears his name. Of his writings remark is 
needless. Sufficient to say, they breathe forth in 
every part of them the spirit of true Christian 
humility and love. 
POLYCARP. 

This was the angel of the Church of Smyrna, to 
whom it was declared, in the Apocalyptic vision, 
that, though in the depths of poverty and tribula- 
tion, “thou art rich.’’ For more than eighty years 
had he filled the office of pastor to that Church, 
to which he had been appointed by the apostle 
John. Upon the persecution arising under the 
Emperor Antoninus, he retired to a small village, 
where he lay concealed so as to evade the strictest 
search of his enemies. But they thirsting for his 
blood, put several of his friends to the torture in 
order to make them betray him. Upon this he 
yielded himself into their hands, saying, ‘The 
Lord’s will be done.’’ He asked for a half an hour 
for devotional exercises, which was granted. He 
was then put upon an ass and taken to the hallof 
judgment. Upon the way some magistrates met 
him, took him into their carriage, and endeavored 
to persuade him to abjure his religion, but in vain. 
The proconsul was ashamed to put so aged a man 
to death, and urged him to blaspheme his Master, 
and he would free him. His truly Christian an- 
swer does honor to the cause of Christ: ‘ Eighty 
and six years have I served him, during all which 
time he never did me injury: how then can J blas- 
pheme my King and my Savior!”? And when fur- 
ther urged, he replied, “I am a Christian!’’ His 
last breath was spent in praise. He was burnt at 
the stake A. D. 166. 

These constitute all the Fathers who were cotem- 
poraneous with the apostles, D. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Hannan More has truly remarked that “to know 
how to grow old gracefully is one of the rarest at- 
tainments of life. When admirers fall away,’’ 
continues Miss More, “and flatterers become 
mute, the mind will be driven to retire into itself; 
and if it finds no entertainment at home, it will 
be driven back again upon the world with in- 
creased force. Yet, forgetting this, do we not 
seem to educate our daughters exclusively for the 
transient period of youth, when it is to maturer life 
we ought to look? Do we not educate them for 
a crowd, and not for themselves? for show and not 
for use ?”’ 








Original. 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 

In all ages and nations to which divine Revela- 
tion has found its way, there have been some who 
have denied its truth, and who, having thus reject- 
ed “the light of the world,” have found that it re- 
quired but an easy step to disbelieve also the exist- 
ence of its Author. Thus they have either taught 
that creative Power, having once given birth to 
material things, and set in motion the great chain 
of causes and effects, ceased for ever to act, and, as 
far as our destiny is concerned, to be: or, with the 
atheist, have denied a supreme and holy Being, and 
have beheld in the universe nothing but the pro- 
duction of fortuitous atoms. Man, in their estima- 
tion, is a creature ushered by blind causes into the 
circle of existence, to be the subject of a few pleas- 
ures and pains, and then to pass unheeded away. 
They see nothing in thought and intelligence more 
than the operations of organized dust, and in death 
only an eternal sleep: nay, not a sleep, but the re- 
turning of all that is lovely or commanding in hu- 
man form—of all that is far-reaching and divine in 
human thought and feeling, into nonentity, or the 
senseless material elements. Others have believed 
in the being and government of God, and have looked 
upon nature as an exhibition of his perfections, and 
upon life as the school-term for a new and more ex- 
alted sphere; but with a timidity proportioned to 
the vast consequences suspended upon their hopes, 
they have not dared to look on while those hopes 
were exposed to the test of science. 

But, after so long a contest between adventurous 
reason and timid faith, let us ask what has been 
discovered that tends to corroborate or deny the 
Bible? It is true that the glance of a moment can 
avail but little upon a field from which venerated 
and gray-haired sages have gone down to the grave— 
their toil unfinished. Already a Newton and a 
Herschel have interpreted the telegraphic fires that 
nightly blaze from a thousand distant suns, and 
bade us listen to the heavenly harmony with which 
they pursue their course through space—already 
has a Locke turned within himself, carried the line 
and plummet far down the dark labyrinth of hu- 
man thought, and revealed within mind itself a 
world of mystery of vast and fearful import. A 
Dick has assembled the testimony of all worlds, and 
called upon the hope of future and eternal good to 
plead in behalf of neglected, yet winning virtue ; and 
though the infidel has looked upon all this and 
mocked, it is not the less a duty upon all who can 
to speak (feebly though it be) in the cause of truth. 

Geology once was supposed to contradict the Bi- 
ble—when men, scratching the surface of the earth, 
exultingly read upon its granite rocks evidence 
against the Mosaic cosmology. But their zeal has- 
tened the end of their triumph, and discovery 
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. followed discovery, till geology afforded the most de- | 


cisive vindication of the very history it was designed 
to disprove. 
if we bear in mind that, without in the least equivo- 


We can arrive at no other conclusion, 


cating the language of the Bible, each day of crea- 
tion may be considered an indefinite period, one 
that could have comprised ten thousand years. 
Nor do we, in this, cast a reflection upon the power 
of God. In the words of a writer of our own day, 
“The movements of Providence are not restricted 
to narrow bounds: it is not anxious to deduce to- 
day the consequence of the premises it laid down 
It may defer this for ages till the full- 
ness of time shall come. Its logic will not be lese 
conclusive for reasoning slowly. Providence moves 
through time as the gods of Homer through space— 
it makes a step, and ages have rolled away.” 


yesterday. 


From 
the sacred historian, then, we learn that in the 
third day of creation plants arose—the first forms 
of organized matter; that the fifth day beheld the 
formation of living things; and that in the sixth, the 
last great period of unnoted time, man, the con- 
templated end of all previous labor, inhaled the 
breath of life. If we descend below the surface of 
the earth, we discover that, in strict accordance 
with the Mosaic account, the lowest strata of rocks 
contain neither vegetables nor animals in a fossil 
state; and as we ascend, we meet with the re- 
mains, first, of plants, then of animals, and lastly, 
in later deposits of loose and earthy matter only, 
those of man. But the strongest proof of the truth 
of Revelation afforded by geological research, is 
contained in the fact, alike apparent on the moun- 
tain and in the valley, in the old and new world, 
of a universal deluge, which, while it has left its 
impress upon every section of the globe, has every- 
where bafiled the investigations of unaided philos- 
ophy, and can only be accounted for by referring 
to that fearful time when, as the sacred writings 
inform us, “the windows of heaven were opened, 
and the fountains of the great deep broken up.” 
But the whole circle of science is in beautiful 
correspondence with Revelation. Astronomy re- 
cognizes suns, beaming from the far, faint depth of 
vistas, ‘* whose opening colonnades are set with near- 
er suns, and busy with the hum of ten thousand 
attendant worlds, and asks, who but a God has 
thus stationed system on the verge of system, and 
stretched out infinity beyond infinity, till dizzy con- 
jecture dares not fix her eyes again on the wide 
abyss of possibility, and fancy shudders to escape 
the track upon which reason has bent her calmest, 
keenest gaze and found noend?’’ Chemistry has, as 
it were, analyzed the whole material world—phys- 
iology has studied the mechanism and functions of 
living beings—philosophy has traced almost all ef- 
fects to their causes, and pointed us to a few ele- 


ments and laws, as the starting points of al] exist- 








ence, and the springs of allaction. And who, in his 
better hours, has looked upon all this, and not felt 
that the wide machinery of a universe—so compli- 
cated yet simple—so swiftly changing yet out-liv- 
ing mutation, and enduring still—is indeed‘a fear- 
ful and wonderful work, and that its “builder and 
maker is God.”’ 

History harmonizes with the Bible. It were need- 
less here to refer to prophecy after prophecy, which 
have been strikingly fulfilled; but let us attend to 
the single fact of the existence of sin, and consequent 
suffering in every branch of the extended family of 
man. More than three thousand years ago Moses 
penned, for the Jewish nation, and for the world, an 
account of the introduction and universal influence 
of sin; and the sacred authors, whether poets or 
prophets, historians or apostles, have written and 
acted in direct view of this one truth, that “all men 
have come short of the glory of God.’’ Had the 
teachings of human philosophy ever secured their 
boasted end—had that philosophy ever been able so 
to soften, enlighten, and purify the hearts of its vo- 
taries, that their every thought, word, and action, 
should be blameless, or had the curious navigator, 
while exploring some distant sea, discovered but an 
insignificant island in the wide waste of waters, 
among whose inhabitants existed no principle but 
justice, no sentiment but virtue, no emotion but 
love, and no character but innocence, the claims of 
the Bible would have vanished. But how humilia- 
ting! a society like this has never existed but in 
the poet’s fancy, or the philosopher’s dream. 

It may be said that the sacred writers were close 
observers of mankind—that seeing around them 
none who were not struggling through a life of 


_ imperfections and sorrows, they safely concluded 


But this cavil contains 
If they were close observers of 


that thus it must ever be. 
its own refutation. 
mankind, they must have seen, in their own hearts, 
and in the lives of those around them, many re- 
deeming qualities; they must have witnessed the 
workings of the soul—sober and penitent reflec- 
tion—deep resolves—respect for piety and for God: 
they must have seen, too, many human means at 
work for bettering the condition of the world, and 
enabling man to “do justly and love mercy,” and 
without a communication of higher and more per- 
fect knowledge, they must have feared lest reason 
should at last conquer, penitence fully atone, devo- 
tion unite the heart indissolubly to its Creator, and 
man, self-perfected, should rise above their unfound- 
ed doctrines, and reject the book which his own 
experience demonstrated to be false. 

But, asks the infidel, if science so plainly shows 
the existence of God, and so directly leads to the 
recognition of his moral government, in all worlds, 
and throughout all time, why has religion been, 
by so many of the learned, both rejected and 
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ridiculed? It is an undisputed fact, that men of 
the most cultivated and comprehensive minds have 
looked upon themselves as creatures of a day, and 
regarded as fabulous the ideas of God, and hell, and 
heaven! And too often, while looking upon such 
men, the Christian has doubted whether science is 
not an evil. But is not this an error; and if so, in 
what does it consist? We answer, in mistaking 
the effect for its cause. Men have seen erudition and 
unbelief go hand in hand, and they have too hastily 
concluded that the former must be the cause—the 
latter the effect. But this is impossible. How can 
it be that, while our earliest and most simple ideas 
of the creation point us away intuitively to a great 
First Cause, we should yet, when we obtain larger 
views of nature, and behold in the universe a more 
exalted and wonderful economy, deny the very 
Being whom the knowledge of a portion of his 
works had led us to adore? How can it be true, 
that, while the strange machinery of one world 
forces us to believe there is a God, we should reject 
this belief, when we behold immensity on every 
side, literally teeming with worlds? True knowl- 
edge, then, cannot lead to infidelity, and infidelity 
itself must, therefore, be, to a great extent, the 
cause of that (knowledge?) with which it is so often 
connected. 

This may be a bold declaration; but let us can- 
didly inquire, is it not the truth? In childhood we 
look around us and behold a material world. In- 
animate and powerless, it could not have created 
itself, and hence we conclude there is a Creator. 
Again and again we look, and still all things are 
moving in harmony—the seasons change—day and 
night succeed—sun, moon, and stars hold on their 
silent course, and we thence conclude that he who 
once created still exists, directing and sustaining 
all things. Years rojl on, and continued observa- 
tion fixes these ideas deeply in our minds; and as, 
at length, we learn to compare moral actions and 
their tendencies, we inquire if the God whose gov- 
ernment we acknowledge in the world of matter 
does not give laws also to that of mind. But there 
is another idea early implanted in the youthful soul. 
This world, with all its imperfections, is one of 
beauty and happiness, and therefore its Creator 
must have been good—if good, pure; and there- 
fore, though creatures of passion and impulse, we 
are the subjects of an immutable and holy law, 
enforced by that Being whose existence, even in the 
earliest dawn of our reason, we felt and acknowl- 
edged. But at this link in the chain of thought, 
self and its interests are aroused—we look into our 
own minds, and see that the testimony upon which 
we have admitted all this is merely the result of 
inferences from surrounding nature. We first won- 
der whether those inferences are correct, then doubt, 
THEN DISBELIEVE. Still, there are many things that 





| force us to be dissatisfied with this last conclusion’ 
The Bible exists, declaring an omnipotent and om- 
niscient Ruler. Thousands of the greatest as well 
as of the humblest minds bow to its mandates, and 
look forward to a future life; and even the discard- 
ed testimony of nature at times comes back upon 
us, and asks if we will dare, without a surer foun- 
dation, to build our hopes upon the rejection of a 
future world. Who does not see that we should 


now call upon reason to banish our fears, and that, 
to reason successfully, we must be largely acquaint- 
ed with the world as it is and has been—must draw 
| from science principle after principle, and fact after 
| fact—must descend, if needful, into the bewilder- 
ing labyrinth of metaphysical speculation—that 
we must do this, not only to remove our former 
prejudices, but to meet the arguments which sci- 
ence itself would present to usin our search? And 
who does not sce that while thus plunging into the 
depths of thought, and ransacking the material 
world, we must become learned, and might discover 
some new truth that should render our names immortal ? 

Thus, though infidelity is sometimes seen con- 
nected with exalted mental attainments, this can 
afford no argument against the truth of divine 
Revelation; for in such instances it is plainly un- 
belief that has led.to research, and consequently 
to knowledge, and not knowledge that has awa- 
kened or strengthened our unbelief. And although 
the laurels of Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, Shaftesbury, 
Volney, Carlisle, are gilded with a hue that belongs 
only to earth, and fades away in the blackness of 
moral night as we approach the confines of the 
grave, let us remember that the brighter stars, Ba- 
con, Locke, Newton, Herschel, Stewart, Davy, 
Dick, are radiant with light caught from the gleam- 
ings of a holier world, and shall grow dim not on 
the borders of the tomb, or in the trembling old 
| age of a sinful world—no! not in eternity. 
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LIGHT. 
Tne sower sows his seed for the upright. 
In good and consecrated soil ’tis laid ; 
He plants the sunbeam, sows celestial light, 
That, rising, scatters far all gloom, all shade. 
See, how it comes over the distant mountains, 
Gilding the east, rejoicing in the west ; 
Not separate streams, but gushing forth in fountains, 
Shedding its rays around the ransomed breast. 
Lift up thine eye; the sons of God behold; 
No clouds are near them; but on every side 
Flow rivers, as it were instinct with gold, 
Mingling and crossing in one endless tide. 








| Visions of glory fill their raptured sight ; 
Their element, their home, is light, celestial light. 
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THE EVILS OF ROMANCE. 


BY E. C. MERRICK. 

Wuen, in the physical constitution of man, 
causes operate to induce the undue development 
of parts of the system, and to absorb an undue 
proportion of the germinating energy of nature, 
in perfecting a few of the organs of the animal 
economy to the neglect of the many, the effect of 
such causes is to mar the symmetry of nature, 
and produce an imperfect and deformed specimen. 
But not less marked and disastrous is the operation 
of those causes in the mental constitution which 
induce the undue development of one set of the in- 
tellectual faculties, whilst the others, for want of 
proper cultivation, are suffered to corrode with the 
rust of inaction, and remain in their incipient state 
of weakness. The beautiful equilibrium which we 
see in the material world, is no less essential to that 
intellectual combination which embodies the high- 
est excellence of mind. It is owing to defective 
education, and such other causes as bias its faculties, 
that such fearful irregularities have marked its de- 
velopment. 

Those faculties which in most minds soonest ar- 
rive at maturity are the fancy and imagination; 
and that course of intellectual training which would 
give them a still earlier development, must rob 
the other faculties of a portion of the nutritive 
principles of nature essential to bring them to 
such a state of perfection as will give to the mind 
its proper balance and symmetry. 

These faculties constitute the channel in which 
the thinking principle first develops itself; and un- 
like the more close and systematic but less pleas- 
ing exercises of the judgment, they seem to require 
but little aid from experience to prepare them for 
action. Their exercise is attended by a pleasing 
excitement, which diffuses an exhilarating influence 
through the mind, giving animation and energy to 
its operations, and causing it to receive pleasure 
from its own exertion. And as the mind of man 
naturally flows in that channel in which it finds 
least impediment and greatest incentive to action, 
it becomes no difficult task to account for the abuse 
of these faculties, and for the prevailing tendency 
in mankind to reason from what may be rather 
than what has been. 

But as if nature did not yield sufficient stimulus 
for the growth of these faculties, the flower of hu- 
man intellect must be perverted from loftier and 
nobler ends to strengthen this dangerous tendency 
to unnatural precocity. As if the world of reality 
did not afford sufficient scope for their legitimate 
exercise, the world of fiction must be ransacked, 
and the mind must be bewildered amidst the wild 








vagaries and fantastic dreams of romance, until its 
blunted perceptions have lost the power of accu- 
rate discrimination between fiction and reality— 
between the sober suggestions of truth and the con- 
ceptions of its own disordered imagination. 

The nineteenth century may be an age of im- 
provement. It may have witnessed the successful 
researches of giant intellect in every department 
of science—it may have exploded popular errors 
and dissipated much of the sophistry that has hith- 
erto impeded the development of truth; but it has 
also witnessed a lamentable degeneracy in the 
lighter departments of our literature, whose stand- 
ard of excellence has fallen in proportion as its aim 
has been depressed, from the cultivation of the no- 
bler feelings of the heart to pander to its selfish 
and ignoble propensities. Not that there remain no 
writers of real genius—not that the literature of 
the age is devoid of productions of the highest 
merit, but the popular taste has become so vitiated 
that such men and such productions are thrown 
entirely in the shade, whilst the patronage of the 
reading public has been monopolized by a genera- 
tion of literary quacks. 

The popular reading of the day consists almost 
entirely in works of fiction—fiction, not such as 
the great masters of literature have consecrated to 
the inculeation of moral truth, to give clearer 
views of human nature, and place before the mind 
examples of excellence such as shall challenge its 
admiration and excite its emulation, but fiction 
prostituted to the gratification of the grossest sen- 
suality. ‘There are honorable exceptions—works 
dictated by the purest and most enlightened views of 
morality, and devoted to the advancement of man’s 
best intellectual and spiritual interest. But these, 
alas! bear but trifling proportion to that immense 
flood of trash whose object is the murder of time, 
the dissipation of the intellectual energies, and the 
corruption of the heart; whose tendency is to habit- 
uate the mind to a morbid excitement which totally 
unfits it for healthy and rational action, to fill it 
with false and unnatural sentiment, to sour the 
disposition, to vitiate the sensibilities, and render 
callous to the appeals of real distress, that heart 
which can pour forth copious floods of sympathy 
at the recital of those unreal miseries which hold 
their scanty existence only in the brain of the most 
refined and sickly sentimentalist. 

But these, alas! are the least pernicious tenden- 
cies of indulging in novel reading. The utter 
prostration of the mental faculties, though an ap- 
palling evil, is yet an evil whose destructive influ- 
ence is bounded by the span of this ephemeral ex- 
istence, and the blasted flowers of intellect may 
again bloom in unfading beauty when transplanted 
to the more congenial soil of paradise. But when 


the moral image of God shall have been utterly 
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erased from the soul—when continued indulgence 
in vice shall have steeped it in pollution and 
quenched the last embers of expiring virtue, then 
may we drop the tear of unavailing anguish over 
the utter ruin of an immortal being. This is not 
the idle vaporing of a diseased fancy, but what ex- 
- perience has demonstrated to be a fearful, startling 
reality, which may be easiiy seen in tracing the 
effect of this indulgence on the moral feelings. 

The spirit of romance is utterly hostile to the 
cultivation of a spirit of devotion. It seeks not to 
elevate the mind above the littleness of earth, and 
direct its aspirations to the purer and holier joys of 
a blissful immortality. It loves not to celebrate 
the victories of grace over the corruptions of the 
heart, and the advancement of the soul in the 
ways of holiness, but often raises her highest notes 
of praise and admiration in honor of the triumph 
of successful villany over suffering innocence. 
The bloody sweat of Gethsemane, the toilsome as- 
cent of Calvary, and the dying agonies of the cross, 
though incidents eminently replete with all that is 
thrilling in catastrophe, unexampled in pathos, and 
sublime in heroic self-devotion, are themes not 
pleasing to the contemplation of the unregenerate 
heart, and from whose purity romance sinks back 
abashed, as though her very touch were pollution. 
And though with sacrilegious feet she sometimes 
dares invade the sanctuary of the holiest of holies, 
and pluck from the tree of life a leaf to interweave 
with the laurel with which she encircles the 
haughty brow of some imaginary hero, yet it is 
only to render still more dangerous a model of im- 
purity, which she thus places before the mind, by 
associating virtue with vice, and concealing the 
dark and forbidding behind the amiable and bril- 
liant traits of character. 

Her object is to detach the affections from heav- 
enly things, and concentrate them upon things of 
earth, and by habituating the mind to scenes of 
earthly bliss to give it such a bias to sensuality as 
shall utterly unfit it for the holier exercises of de- 
votion. The soul, thus swept away on the full 
tide of licentiousness, plunges headlong into all 
kinds of mental dissipation, until conscience shall 
have been seared, and her warning voice drowned 
in the clamors of warring passions. Whilst intox- 
icated with the first exhilarating excitement, it 
vainly hopes for the perpetuity of its enjoyment. 
But in the terrific reaction of overstrained and exci- 
ted nature, this pleasing illusion is soon dispelled, 
and relief is again sought in the renewal of the ex- 
citement. But every such renewal involves the 
necessity of increased stimulus to produce the same 
degree of exhilaration, until the mental faculties are 
radically impaired. And asthe moral sense becomes 
more and more blunted by continual contact with 
impurity, so do the pleasures become more and 
VoL. V.—3 











more corrupt, until indulgence has palled every 
appetite and satiated every desire, and the infatua- 
ted wretch sinks into premature dotage, a whining, 
whimsical, capricious, and miserable being, without 
any resource of present comfort, and for the future 
a dark prospect of retribution for the murder of 
time, the prostitution of intellect, and the utter 
destruction of the nobler powers of the soul. 
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INVOCATION. 


BY MRS, ELIZABETH M. BLAIR. 


Lines written after a conversation on unbelief. 


PreEsERVE me, Lord, from unbelief, 
And its attending ills— 

Give to my mind that sweet relief 
Which thy just spirit wills: 

O’ershadowed by thy holy wing, 
I’ll know or feel no fear, 

But through the dreary valley sing 
And praise my Savior here. 


Thy word, an ever faithful guide, 
By inspiration given, 
Shows us fer whom the Son has died, 
And points the way to heaven. 
It spreads our path with sunlight here— 
Hlope’s own sweet flow’rs enliven— 
Our passage to the tomb "twill cheer 
To feel we are forgiven. 


Then, O my soul, the path pursue 
That terminates in light: * 

Keep still the glittering crown in view, 
And flow’rs that ne’er knew blight: 

The substance take, the shadow pass, 
The Lorp’s approving smile secure ; 

For short our life, ’tis like the grass— 
We soon are known no more, 


Then when our spirits pass away, 
We'll live and love on high; 

And though our hearts be cold in clay, 
The soul can never die. 

O, glorious thought! O joy replete! 
With hope’s ecstatic pow'r 

To meet again at Jesus’ feet, 
*T will gild the dying hour. 


Prompt each desire, and bless me, Lord, 
With wisdom from on high: 

Assist whene’er I read thy word, 
Be with me when I die; 

And through the merits of thy blood 
Be all my sins forgiven— 

Conduct me safe through Jordan’s flood, 
To find a home in HEAVEN. 


SO aa 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—NO. I. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Repository: 

Sir,—As your paper is extensively circulated among the 
females of our country, and as they are the educators of our 
youth at the most important period of human existence, I 
propose furnishing you with a series of papers on Physical 
Education, which may be both interesting and useful, if you 
see proper to use them. 


Epvucation, in the most extensive acceptation of 
the term, embraces every thing which tends to im- 
prove and elevate man, as a physical, intellectual, 
and moral being, and to render him useful in the 
various relations he sustains to himself, his family, 
and the community in which he is placed. If any 
thing is omitted which has a tendency to do this, 
his education is defective, and the sources of his 
enjoyment more or less abridged. In our age and 
country men stand in almost an infinite variety of 
relations to each other, and hence the number of 
mental accomplishments necessary to enable them 
to discharge their duties properly. But a system of 
general education which does not extend even far- 
ther than this—which does not contemplate man as 
a physical as well as a mental being, is still incom- 
plete. Man, in order to fill the place for which he 
was destined by his Creator, must know himself— 
must understand the laws by which his physical 
organization is governed, and the means of attain- 
ing the most perfect development not only of the 
mind but also of the body. This he cannot do 
without a careful study of the laws of animal life, 
the structmre of the body, and the means of secur- 
ing its healthy action for the longest possible pe- 
riod. But although all of this is of the highest im- 
portance, it forms no part of our present system of 
popular instruction. Our schools abound in works 
on the divisions and subdivisions of the globe, the 
laws which regulate inanimate matter, and the 
genera and species of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms; but a good class-book on the 
peculiar structure of the human body, and the laws 
by which its existence, growth, and movements are 
regulated, adapted to the understanding of the gen- 
eral scholar, is nowhere to be found. He is fre- 
quently taught all the angles and facets of a min- 
eral, while his own organization, and the best 
means of preserving his health remain hidden mys- 
teries. The teacher, too, is generally equally as 
ignorant of the mechanism of his structure, and 
the philosophy of its movements, as the pupil, and 
hence the fatal errors which so often occur in our 
large school-rooms and crowded assemblies. 

But the teacher is not alone responsible for the 
errors in our plans of education. 





The parent, too, | 


should know that his child is governed by the same | 





laws which govern others—that the Creator of the 
universe proceeds everywhere in his divine govern- 
ment known to us, by certain immutable laws; and 
that these laws, whether physical, organic, or mor- 
al, are never suspended under any other circum- 
stances than those of miraculous interference. 
They are universal, applying to all objects, all in- 
dividuals, and all cases, The mineral kingdom is 
subject to the first, the vegetable to the first and 
second, and man to the whole. Upon man, how- 
ever, each may operate independently of the other. 
If a workman upon the top of a building stand 
upon a broken plank, he will as assuredly reach 
the ground, unless arrested in his course by some 
physical agent, as the hammer he holds in his 
hand. The physical law of attraction operates 
equally upon both, and neither the organic nor 
moral law can suspend his fate. Indeed, so far as 
the moral law is concerned, he may have been a 
paragon of every Christian virtue, while the most 
degraded blasphemer may have escaped his fate by 
maintaining a surer footing. The same is true of 
the organie laws. The individual who inherits a 
good constitution, and observes the rules of tem- 
perance, exercise, and regularity in all things, may 
cheat, lie, and blaspheme throughout his fourscore 
years, while the greatest moral reformer, who has 
inherited a different constitution, and who disre- 


| gards the means of improving it, cannot attain half 


The fault, however, is his own, or that 
One or both have violated the laws 
of a healthy organization, and he must pay the 
penalty. The strictest observance of all the others 
cannot relieve him. 

The well known line of Juvenal, *“* Mens sana in 
corpore sano,”’ is indeed a short but an excellent de- 
scription of a happy condition in this life. He that 
has a sound mind in a sound body has but little 
else to desire, while he that is destitute of either 
cannot be happy and useful in any station in life. 
With such an organization the peasant may be en- 
vied, without it the prince is an object of pity. 
Since, however, all are not endowed with it, what can 
be of more importance than for every individual to 
understand why the difference and what the best 
means of attaining the desideratum? Astudy of the 
anatomy and physiology of his own frame would 
teach the student the following important facts: 

1. That one of the chief causes of unsound con- 
stitution is hereditary taint. The peculiarities of 
organization which favor the development of cer- 
tain diseases descend from parents to their off- 
spring. The father had a narrow chest and a 
chronie cough, which at length terminated in con- 
sumption. The son inherited the same kind of 
chest and lungs, and he, too, from sudden exposure, 
will probably have the same fatal malady, and either 
die early, or drag out a miserable existence, only to 


his age. 
of his parents. 
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leave a new generation in the full possession of the 
same destructive patrimony. 

In order to have a sound mind in a sound body, 
the source from whence they spring must, there- 
fore, be uncontaminated. If the parent has scrof- 
ula, or mental derangement, the son will be likely to 
die a consumptive or maniac. In countries where 
the crown is hereditary, and the principal royal fami- 
lies, from motives of interest and national policy, 
continue to intermarry for several generations, eith- 
er the throne is soon filled with mental imbecility, 
or the sceptre passes into other hands. 

2. But a child may inherit a sound constitution, 
and yet soon become the victim of improper man- 


agement. ‘Through the influence of fatigue, dress, | 


food, or exposure, he may acquire a constitution 
equally as unsound as that entailed upon others by 
diseased parents. Nothing is of more importance 
to the infant than the full and unrestrained admis- 
sion of healthy air to its lungs; and yet, in a great 
majority of cases, he no sooner beholds the light 


than he is wrapped in swathing bands, or enveloped | 


in clothes sufficiently tight to impede the growth 
and vigor of his limbs, confine his chest and abdo- 
men, and almost prevent the important function of 
respiration. This treatment soon renders the child 
restless, and he cries for relief, when the nurse re- 
sorts to paregoric, Godfrey’s cordial, or some other 
narcotic, and the little sufferer is dosed day after 
day, until the functions of its brain are impaired, 
its intellect stultified, and the seeds of mental de- 
rangement fixed before the first annual celebration 
of its birth-day. The clothing, too, is seldom of 
the proper kind. The arms, breast, and shoulders, 
in many instances, are left uncovered, and the con- 
sequent exposure generally produces croup, inflam- 


mation of the lungs, or sudden colds, which termi- | 


nate in the most fatal diseases: Indeed, many 
sound constitutions are permanently destroyed by 
a single acute inflammation. Some important or- 
gan is deeply involved in the lesion, and a change 
of structure is commenced, which continues to in- 
crease long after the acute stage of the disease is 
cured. This is especially the case with the lungs, 
brains, bowels, or other organs essential to the 
growth of the body. In this way a single exposure 
may prove fatal to the health of a child. The 
pneumonia which it induces may become chronic, 
new elements may be formed, tubercles developed, 
and consumption the termination; or, should he 
reach maturity, the alteration still maintains an 
inseparable connection with the body. It is indeed 
a part of it, and may descend from the unfortunate 
sufferer to his still more unfortunate offspring. It 
is thus that hereditary diseases originate. Even 
where the constitution recovers its healthy tone, it 
frequently requires years of the most correct hab- 


its and continued care to counteract the effects of a | 


single injudicious exposure, especially if improperly 
treated at the commencement. There is probably, 
however, no defective constitution, whether entailed 
by parents, or acquired by bad management, but 
may be improved, if not rendered entirely healthy 
_by the persevering use of proper means—a well 
directed education, physical, mental, and moral, 
_with the use of the means to which we shall here- 
after allude—means which have for their object the 
preservation of health, and the promotion of a 
healthy growth of the entire body. It will, how- 
ever, require several generations to eradicate all the 
| organic defects of constitutions peculiarly liable to 
| hereditary diseases. 
3. When the constitution is sound, nothing is of 
| more importance to the healthy development of 
| the body than repeated exposure to the atmosphere. 
| The skin probably produces changes in the air sim- 
ilar to those which take place in the lungs. But 
' whether this be the case or not, the health and ex- 
' ternal appearance, as well as the growth of the 
body, is much improved by the action of air and 
light upon its surface. Those who live in mines 
and dark rooms, and who are seldom exposed to 
either air or solar light, present a pale, relaxed, and 
sallow skin, which forms quite a contrast with the 
_ ruddy freshness of those who live in the country, 
and of course spend much of their time in the open 
air. The ancients, too, who were frequently ex- 
_ posed to the atmosphere of the country, have left 
us the finest models of the human frame. Even our 
savages, though continually exposed to all vicissi- 
| tudes of temperature, as well as different conditions 
of the atmosphere, never present us with specimens 
of bodily deformity. ‘The freshness, the beauty, the 
variety of scenery, which continually meet the eye 
amidst the unbroken forest, impart to its hardy 
sons a flexibility of movement, a boldness of 
thought, and a dexterity of action, which we can- 
| not but admire, though in a being so far from our 
notions of civilization. Even in our youth the 
| same scenes produce similar effects. This doubt- 
| less arises chiefly from the continual observation of 
| natural objects arranged upon a grand scale; but 
the pure air and solar light of a country habitation 
contribute to the result. 





O, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
| Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 
| The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
| The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
| And all that echoes to the song of even, 
_ All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
| And all the dread magnificence of heaven— 


| O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven! 
BEATTIE. 
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MINOR MORALS. 


CHAPTER III. 

In passing into church, never think of yourself, 
or your appearance—see nothing but your way to 
your seat. Never displace another; but in enter. 
jng a slip take the seat, either to the right or left, 
which the occupant allows you. To betray a 
choice about this matter, or to displace another, is 
extremely uncivil. Yet we sometimes see this 
done, where the first occupant seems willing to re- 
linquish it to the intimation of another. This 
change, besides creating an unnecessary movement 
in church, betokens in the pertinacious interloper 
a fussy positiveness of disposition, of which the 
selfishness is instantly apparent to every beholder. 
Avoid, also, taking the accustomed seat of anoth- 
er—by prescriptive right it is hers—these little 
items of manners not being subjects of judicial 
tests. Neither should they be. 

At whatever table you happen to be, conform to 
the manners of that table as it regards particulars. 
None, it is presumed, need be told that it is proper 
to remain at table until all have finished. Also 
avoid getting done eating before the rest—even af- 
fect to do this, if you are not very busy about it; 
for this singularity has a disagreeable and uneasy 
effect upon others. If any dish is offered you at 
table that you do not eat of, you can decline it 
without expressing your dislike. 
never decline to take soup. 


But, nolens volens, 
It is a course; and if 
you decline it, it places your entertainer in the 
awkward necessity of either seeing you unengaged, 
or of calling up another course with disorderly 
haste, both of which are embarrassing and diso- 
bliging. Neither be addicted to particular pieces, 
“side bones”’ and tidbits. It looks much too “gas- 
tronomic”’ for a young person, and is disagreeable 
in any one, and calls up the idea of that 
“ Roll 
On which the youthful lord had set his soul.” 

Conform in particular to the matter of conver- 
sation at whatsoever table you be. Amongst your 
elders, if they affect more devotion to the matter 
in hand than to conversation, it were impertinent 
to interrupt them with many observations. The 
carvers and officials, especially, should be excused. 
On the other hand, if the party is a general one, 
and conversation is the order of the day, do not 
stint, nor concentrate yourself upon your plate, 
leaving your hostess to believe that you came not 
so much to assist at her party as to “eat dinner” 
with her. This is extremely gross, though some- 
times unwittingly done; and the inference is direct. 
Neither be betrayed into great levity and volubility. 
It has a bold look in the young, and is much out of 
place at table. Though your right, your left, and 
vis-a-vis, may all be of your own age, yet your seniors 


| are at the table; and this is the particular occasion 
in which themselves claim to be the prominent 
party. In retiring from table, move away quietly: 
take exactly the gentleman’s arm that is presented, 
without turning your head either to the right or 
the left ; and so begone. 

Accept graciously the ordinary services of any 
gentleman, whether he be disagreeable to you or 
not. He is a member of the company for the even- 
ing. This, at a private house, at least assures his 
| respectability to you, and it should also guaranty 
courtesy in return. Always remember that it is a 
_ duty and condition of all in these reunions to pro- 
| mote harmony and good feeling. 

Be not “over-starch’’ upon the subject of intro- 
| ductions. Ifa lady or a gentleman address you 
| politely, the circumstances being not convenient to 
this formality, waive it, and show, by replying gra- 
ciously, that you are not altogether dependent upon 





“rules”? for your politeness. 

In conversation defer to the elderly: especially 
do not affect wit toward them: this is precisely the 
case where “wit is a feather ;”’ and the least grain 
of respect will outweigh it, both by appreciation 
If such, orif any make mistakes 


and requirement. 
of ignorance in their conversation, politeness re- 
quires that you do not set them right. They will 
hardly forgive you if you do. And in that case 
they may fairly account your want of tact as an 
| offset to their want of information. 

Never, in conversation, draw upon your interlo- 
cutor for all the data, the history, and chronology 
of your story. If you are not yourself accurate in 
these points, do not affect them. At least allow 
those who have a more discreet judgment than 
yourself the privilege of keeping their own defi- 
This is very annoying and 


ciencies to themselves. 
very improper. 

Use perfect fairness in all your interlocutory 
transactions. Of all things never be guilty of per- 
sonal curiosity in regard to the affairs of others. It 
' ig a mean vice of character, and one which, if na- 
| tural, should be sedulously repressed ; for it will be 
found to grow inordinately by indulgence, and if 
it become a trait of character, will be fairly impu- 
ted either to a very bad bringing up, or to a very in- 
adequate share of docility in the subject. In either 
case, it is equally disgusting, impertinent, and alien- 
ating ; for however persons may be betrayed into 
an unwilling confidence, as to family secrets, per- 
haps, or more properly family reserves, circumstan- 
ces, conditions of living, &c.—however, with seem- 
ing freedom of address, these forced communica- 
tions may be rendered at the moment, whether in- 
advertently or otherwise, depend upon it, they are 





no less annoying, and no less the subject of delib- 
erate condemnation, and are remembered with a 





resentment exactly proportioned to the impropriety 
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and impertinence of the case. Some persons sup- 
pose themselves clever in this way. ‘These are cun- 
ning characters. They would aim at over-reaching 
others: themselves meanwhile have gained their 
point in a single instance, and forfeited all confi- 
dence of the abused ever after. The cut direct is 
the only suitable comment to their impertinence. 
Some young persons have a teasing way of ban- 
tering for little presents, giving hints, and declar- 
ing their preference for certain trinkets, ornaments, 
&c., in the possession of others. Perhaps they will 
be much surprised to hear this called “begging ;”’ 
and still more affronted should the name “ beggar ”’ 
be imputed to this disposition. And though this 
epithet be not directly put upon them, yet, if the 
statement be correct, what else do you make of it? 
After all it is nothing but the indulgence of a baby 
propensity for “pretties,” which has been allowed 
to “grow with the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength,” 
But it should be remembered, as the old copy-plate 
has it, that “circumstances alter cases,’’? and that 
what in the baby was only annoying, is in the 
young lady unbecoming “ exceedingly.’’ Some per- 
sons know not how to evade this puerile importu- 


nity, and relinquish, at once, what they are yet || 
perhaps unwilling to part with. Others again have || 


a competent management of the subject. I was 
not a little amused at the brusque and ready reply 
of a young girl in a remote country village, who 
had no idea of being “used up’”’ in this way. An 
acquaintance said to her, “I have a fancy to that 
reticule—give it me!’”” The other, quite self-pos- 
sessed, replied in a smart, positive, jeering tone, “I 
shall be very ‘clar’ (clear) of that!’ It settled 
the matter at short. The reply was at least as 
polite as the request, and much fairer. 

In some places it is quite customary to play this 
gameof ‘forfeits,”’ even withthe gentlemen. Yet, 
seriously speaking, it is a custom that were much 
‘*better honored in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.’’ And, sooth to say, put whatever face she 
may on it, no young lady, as the recipient of these 
presents, is quite as well respected as if she were 
not. 

And now I must get done, or my chapter will 
become tedious. It will be seen that I have not 
observed any particular order of precedence as to 
the relative importance of my topics. But the 
young lady will excuse this, and please collate them 
herself, and accept all in the spirit of good will 
with which it is tendered. Au revoir. 


—— 9 B Bt 


Tue human heart, in its weakness and noble 
sympathies, resembles a broken harp which never 
plays a perfect tune, but mingles strains of the 
sweetest melody with many discords. 


until it has become a confirmed habit. || 
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BY DR. LATTA. 


Lona, long were the years, ere the morning of time 
First uawn’d on creation; or numbers sublime 

By angels were sounded, in rapturous lays, 

To the God of their being, the ancient of days. 


Beneath him was chaos and darkness profound, 
Where no flaming planet revolved its bright round, 
| Nor earth’s deep foundations were laid by his hand, 


| And ocean’s proud ebbings rolled not on its strand. 
From time everlasting he sat on his throne, 


| While ages like waves of the ocean flow’d on: 
| His courts were all silent—no angels were there 
| To pour their sweet notes on the heavenly air. 


His plans being finished, his counsels complete, 

| His Sabbath now ended, he rose from his seat: 

He will’d that bright angels his temple adorn, 
Then issued his summons and millions were born. 





They blush’d into being, like stars of the even, 
And glowed like the sun at his zenith in heaven, 
And drank of the fountain of life as it flowed 
From the foot of the throne, and gave glory to God. 





| 


| Then up at his bidding tall cherubims came, 
| Whose faces were vailed at the sound of his name. 
| And seraphims brighter, in order more high, 


| By legions on legions arose and drew nigh. 


| Their wings were extended, each other to greet, 


And their hearts were attuned to melodies sweet, 
Their fingers touched lightly each musical chord, 
And heaven re-echoed the praise of the Lord. 


For ages in raptures they honored his reign, 
Were strangers to sorrow, and strangers to pain, 
Till one rebel angel, most brilliant and wise, 
With hellish ambition made war in the skies. 


He sounded his trumpet to battle repair, 

And instantly legions of rebels were there, 

And heaven grew dark with the gathering crowds, 
As earth when the sun is obscured by the clouds. 


Then up at his bidding they fiercely arose, 
The throne of Jehovah in arms to oppose; 
But vain was the effort and fatal the hour 
When Lucifer dared the omnipotent power. 


For Deity issued his awful command, 

And gathered his angels the foe to withstand, 
Who numberless were as the leaves of the trees, 
And bright as the sun as he flames on the seas. 


Far out from his presence he banished the foe, 
And doomed them to prisons of darkness and woe, 
Where all who offended with Lucifer lie 

In despair for the ruin they wrought in the sky. 
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JANE LANDRUM. 


BY MRS. HAMLINE. 

Tue subject of this memoir was a daughter of 
Rey. Francis Uandrum, who will long be remem- 
bered as having been a devoted minister of the 
Kentucky conference. He died some twelve years 
ago, in the full comfort of the faith of the Gospel, 
committing his wife and eight helpless children to 
the care of God. 

Jane lived, to use her own language, a gay, 
thoughtless girl, till about the nineteenth year of 
her age. A few days before her death she gave the 
account of her conversion in nearly the following 
words: 

“About two years ago, by the invitation of a 
friend, I went to a love feast. While there an ac- 
quaintance sitting near me said, ‘Jane, if you will 
join the Church I will join also.’ I replied, ‘I will. 
I will go first, and you follow.’ I did not feel any 
particular emotion, but thought it cannot hurt me 
to set out to be religious; and when the invitation 
was given I went forward. In a short time a pro- 
tracted meeting was held at A., (where she then 
resided,) and for several days, at every opportunity, 
I presented myself at the altar to ask the prayers 
of the faithful. At length I became entirely dis- 
couraged. I saw many who had started after I 
did rejoicing in the pardon of their sins. I thought 
there is no mercy for me, and resolved not to go 
again to the altar. Some of my friends came and 
said, ‘Jane, you are not in your place.’ I replied, 
‘I think J cm just in my place.’ Brother M’C. came 
and talked with me, and while he was speaking the 
blessing came. I was as happy as I could live. I 
did not shout, but I clapped my hands, and laughed 
as hard as I could.” 

She continued, “I resolved to live a consistent 
Christian, and I think I have lived so. I am so 
glad that mine is not a sick-bed repentance. I have 
not served the Lord long, but I gave my heart to 
him in health.’”” And her friends testify that her 
Christian life was truly exemplary; that she faith- 
fully attended all the means of grace, but was espe- 
cially attached to those social meetings in which it 
was her privilege to bear a part. ‘To these she 
often referred during her illness. On one occasion 
her language was, ‘* Class meetings—what a blessed 
place! I don’t know any thing but sickness that 
would keep me from one. And female prayer meet- 


ings. O, we had such sweet ones! They were heav- 
enly places. We had one composed almost wholly 
of young converts. We used to lead it by turns, 
We had several conversions in those meetings. I 
think much of those blessed seasons now.”’ 

At an early stage of her disease, (which was 








| Father’s kingdom, where all is love, and the love 





| the thought of separation was almost insupportable 


nearly two years in progress,) she anticipated its 
issue, and said to her mother, “I don’t wish to be 
deceived by either physicians or friends. I wish to 
know my true state.’’ From that time she was en- 


| abled calmly to mark the ravages of disease upon 


her feeble frame; and as she drew nearer and 


/ nearer to the celestial world, its light beamed 


more and more strongly upon her, till her exit 
seemed like “a star melting away into the light of , 
heaven.” 
Several weeks before her death she desired that 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper might be ad- 
ministered to her, and that her mother and sisters 
might partake it with her for the last time till re- 


_newed in her Father’s kingdom; adding, ‘ Per- 
haps during that exercise the time of my happy 
release will come.’’ After the service, being asked 
_ the state of her mind, she replied, “ The privilege 
has been a blessing to me. I am perfectly in the 
_ Lord.” 


About the same time (fearing lest her strength 
should so fail that she would be unable to attend to 


_ it) she divided her wearing apparel, etc., among the 


members of her family, and gave directions con- 
cerning her grave clothes and funeral; and then 
said, ‘*I have given you each a token of affection 
by which to remember me; now I wish to leave 
you all something to keep in common, and that is 
the assurance that I am gone to heaven.” 

Her disease was consumption, in its most painful 


_ form, so that at times her whole frame was agon- 


ized. She sometimes said, “*No tongue can ever 
tell what I have suffered, but not one pain too 


/ much,”’ 


During the autumn of 1843 her mother had re- 
moved with her family to this city to reside. Re- 


_ ferring to this event, she said, “I anticipated much 
| enjoyment and usefulness in coming to the city. I 
_ thought of the meetings, and benevolent societies, 
and other privileges; but it may be best that I am 


disappointed. I left my beloved native village and 
came to die in a land of strangers; but I have found 
kind friends here.’’ Being asked if she did not 
spend lonely hours during the night, she replied, 
*T have sweet company ; I have Jesus and heaven.”’ 

As an elder sister was one morning sitting near 
her bed, she smiled, and extended her arms, and 
embracing her, said, ‘‘ We have been affectionate 
sisters—have lived as sisters ought to live—but we 
must soon part. I know it pains you to tell you 
so; for I as strongly feel the tie that binds mother 
and sisters and brothers as any one can. I knew 


to you, and for this reason have kept more silent ; 
but God will give you grace, and pray for it my 
dear sister. He will ‘temper the winds to his shorn 
lambs.’ I only go a little while before you to my 
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we have there will be stronger, and more pure and 
holy. I go before you that I may be a few years— 
perhaps only days—initiated into the glories of that 
heavenly abode, and (again smiling) you know not 
but I may have the privilege of conveying you to 
the portals of bliss, where we will go on from one 
bright scene to another; and when we come to look 
upon Jesus,” Here her fullness of joy for- 
bade utterance, and she remained silent for some 
When she resumed she said, ** You will 
now be willing for me to go and share all this bliss. 
Look upon this bed of suffering and pain, and see 
what a happy release it would be—not that I am 
impatient to be released—-I wait the Lord’s will. I 
have not had the least pain or suffering compared 
with the bliss that I shall share when I get home.” 

A bunch of flowers, of which she was always 
very fond, being handed her, she remarked upon 
their rare beauty, and then said, “But what are 





moments. 


these compared with the flowers that grow in the 
garden of the Lord! What can exceed the bles- 
sedness of walking along the borders of Zion with 
my father and brother; (her brother had died in the 
faith some years before;) but, above all, with my 
Jesus. O, I love you all tenderly, but I love Jesus 
more !”? 

My first visit to her was on the 18th of May. 
She was then very ill, but exceedingly joyful; ex- 
pressed her entire resignation to the Divine will, 
and said, **A sick bed or a death bed is the hap- 
piest place one can get to in this world. 
Savior’s presence always with me.” 


I feel my 


Two or three days after I found her still re- 
joicing, and even more free to converse than be- 
fore. She then rehearsed the story of her conver- 
sion as given above. Being asked if she enjoyed 
what we understand by ‘perfect love,” her mother 
replied, “She has been much perplexed on that 
subject, but now says, if it would not be presump- 
tion she would say she has the blessing.” Jane 
assented, adding, that for sometime she had felt 
perfect peace. She said, “I have thought much of 
that saying, ‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you.’ I think J may claim it. I have no 
merit—I have done nothing. The Savior said, ‘A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another.’ How little regard is paid to this. I 
think ministers should preach more about it.’ 
While she was conversing in this earnest and joy- 
ful strain, her sister hastily entering the room, she 
said, “O sister, you are losing all the good meet- 
ings; but you will enjoy many after ] am gone. I 
have told all the family to pray on, and struggle 
on, and we shall all meet by and by. I believe so 
much in the prayers of the righteous that I think 
all our family will be saved. I believe dear sister 


M. (an absent sister not converted) will be brought 
in. 


I have told mother that she must vow to pray 








for her as long as she lives.’’ One present rejoined, 
‘“* And she must say, ‘I will not let Thee go except 
thou bless me.’”’ ‘ That’s it,’? she said with em- 
phasis. She spoke with delight of her departed 
friends, and said, “* We shall know them—TI believe 
they are now near—hover over us—know when we 
are happy. I shall not be a stranger there.” Be- 
ing asked if she had now any doubt of her entire 
sanctification, she replied, “No, not at all. Itisa 
different state. I used to be happy and resigned; 
but now we ‘come boldly to a throne of grace.’ 
We bring the promise, and expect its fulfillment, I 
think, (in a low voice,) but I have need of instruc- 
tion. I have not studied my Bible as diligently as 
I ought to. O, this love! I have loved my mother; 
but O, not like this!”? She called it “this state of 
holiness—this perfect peace.’’ Expressed regret 
that she had lived so long without it, and said, “ If 
all Christians enjoyed this power, what a happy 
Church we should have.” ; 

Early on the morning of the 21st she was filled 
with rapture, and continued exulting and praising 
till her strength was exhausted. She was asked, 
“Did you use any special means to obtain that 
blessing ?”? 1‘ No—only I was meditating as I al- 
most always am.” “Had you any particular 
views?’’ ‘O yes. All seemed to be of heaven, as 
if the angels were round me with their harps in their 
hands, and all the saints. I could not so well 
describe the appearance of my Lord; but his coun- 
tenance beamed love, and it was, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’” 

On the 25th, when I entered the room, she said, 
“T wanted to tell you how happy I am. I have 
been especially so since you were here the other 
evening. O, how many precious promises are given 
us. Observing an occasional smile to pass over her 
features, as she was lying silent, one said to her, 
‘You now and then get a gale from heaven.” “O 
yes.” Afterward she said, “Tt wafts over me.”’ 
Being told, ‘‘ You must witness for Jesus while you 
stay,”’ she said, ‘‘ Well, I can say halleluiah to his 
name! Halleluiah!’? Having remarked, “I pray 
all the time,’’ she was asked, “For what do you 
pray ?”’ “O, for the family, and for the world, and 
for myself, that He may keep me and make me 
more happy; and because I love my blessed Lord 
and Savior, and he loves me, and I love to talk to 
him.” “Does he appear near you?” ‘ Yes, all 
around me, and sometimes almost as bright as the 
pillar of fire.” Upon her remarking to a friend, 
“T hope you will never suffer what I have,” it was 
responded, “*But you would have His will done in 
this also.” “O yes, I want his will to be done in 
all things. I believe he will do what is best for his 
saints.”” As I rose to leave, she said, ‘* When we 


all get there, there will be no going home—no part- 
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ing.” At another interview, she said, “I am 
blest sleeping and waking. I feel it wafting over 
me.” 


On the 28th I found her in extreme suffering. 
She desired prayer; and while we engaged in that 
holy exercise, she shouted as loud as her strength 
would permit, “Halleluiah!” We felt that Jesus 
was present to bless, and pleaded that if the pur- 
poses of his love had been accomplished in her suf- 
fering, he would send speedy relief; and it seem- 
ed that he heard and answered prayer. Though 
she lived and suffered several days afterward, she 
was never again in such deep distress. After prayer, 
she said, with a countenance beaming with joy, 
“ This hour will never be forgotten. It will be re- 
membered when we all get safe home.” 
clasping her mother in her arms, * My precious 
mother! O for such love as this!’? Then embra- 
cing her sisters in turn, she said to one who was 


deeply affected, ** Never mind, R., it will be such a | 


little while till we meet again—meet with those 
who are gone before—join the song of halleluiah.”’ 
And to the other, “ My dear sister 8., remember 
you are a Christian. Fight on—pray on—and in 
a few days we'll meet in heaven. Halleluiah! 
Amen!” 
you have promised me to be a good boy, and a good 
Christian—to love your mother, and to love your 
God; but love Him above all things.”” Again she 
asked, “Do you think me dying? Do you think 
in a few moments I shall be home?” Being told 
that she was not now dying, but that a few days 
would probably close the scene, she looked ear- 
nestly, but smilingly upon us, and said, *O, why 
did you not say to-day?’’ Afterward she repeated, 
** My suffering time will soon be o'er.” 

Toward evening she said, ‘We'll meet in heaven 
and remember to-day. It has been a blissful day to 
me.,”’ 

29th. She was unable to converse much; but 
oceasionally broke forth in strains of thanksgiving 
and praise to Jesus. At one time saying, “He 
dwells in me, keeping me continually.”” At another, 
“T never used to shout, but now I shout. When 
the soul is full it will run over; it can’t contain the 
blessing.” 

30th. When I entered her room she smiled, and 
said, “*I want to go home! 0, sister , 1 want 
to go home! But I must not say so. I must wait.” 
That evening, being asked if she had had a happy 
day, she replied, “O yes! 

‘ There’s not a cloud that doth arise.’ 

For weeks I have had all peace—not a trial. I just 
lie here and meditate, and wait.’’ Her brother, 
from a distance, having paid her a visit, and taken 
leave that morning, she was asked, “Had you a 
struggle to bid him farewell?” “O no. I desired 
him to stay ; but he could not ;” and smiling, “you 





Then | 


To her little brother, “* Remember, G., | 





| know he has a bright hope of heaven, and I—I 
| sometimes feel as though I was already there.”’ It 
was inquiringly remarked, “You told him all the 
Lord has done for you?”? “O yes, I told him. I 
think it is right to tell it. I think it is right to shout 
his praise.” ‘That night she repeated the hymn 
commencing, 
“Happy soul thy days are ended.” 

3ist. She spoke with difficulty. During a severe 

paroxysm of coughing, in which she struggled as 
between life and death, we observed the smile 
which generally preceded her remarks, and listen- 
ing, heard her articulate, ‘* Bless the Lord for his 
mercies.”” ‘Toward evening she desired prayer, in 
which she fervently joined, often responding aloud, 
and at length praising the Lord with all her 
strength. When I rose to leave, she took my hand 
_and said, * May-be before we mect again my weary 
spirit will have taken its flight; but we’ll meet in 
heaven, and remember the meetings we’ve had 
here.”’ 
_ June Ist. She lay nearly all day silent; but evi- 
| dently holding the same deep and holy communion 
‘with God. At one time she said to those around 
her, “*Why don’t you talk?’’ Being told we feared 
to disturb her, she said, “I want to hear you talk 
about Jesus.” 

Sabbath, June 2d. She said to her mother, “I 
have looked at death in every possible form, and it 
has no terrors for me. Sabbath, Sabbath—I feel 
such a holy calm—such a halo around me as I can- 
not express.’’ After this she appeared to lie un- 
conscious in the arms of death, tiil near 11 o’clock, 
when, seeing her revive a little, her mother asked, 
“Do you know me Jane?”’ She replied, * Yes, I 
know you all.”” After sometime she again desired 
prayer; and while it was being offered, she shouted 
in her favorite exclamation, “ Halleluiah,’’ after 
which she did not attempt to speak. As the eve- 
ning drew near, one present observed, “She will 
probably depart about sunset.’? She opened her 
eyes, and looked eagerly at the window, as if to see 
_how much longer she would probably be detained 
below; and in a few moments, in the language of 
one who stood by, “She raised her beautiful eyes 
to heaven, smiled, and was gone.” 

Indeed, the most vivid imagination could scarcely 
portray the sublime interest of the scene. An im- 
mortal spirit fluttering to be released, so assimi- 
lated to the heavenly that its out-beamings are dis- 
cerned by the beholder, even on this side Jordan, 
singing “the song of Moses and the Lamb’”’—such 
ascene no mortal pencil can ever represent. It is 
but its very outline that we can trace. The coun- 
tenance and manner of our beloved Jane expressed, 
at all times, what no words could utter; and of the 
multitude of her sayings, we have given but here 
and there one. 
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BRITISH POETS, 

In a continuation of this subject, it would be 
unnecessary and uninteresting to bring before the 
reader an account of every poet through the long 
history of British poetry ; we glance only at the most 
important of each period. Many of the pocts of the 
time of which we are now speaking employed their 
pens in the composition of the sickly, senseless am- 
oret, or in dry historical narrations, under which 
even the volatile Frenchman would fall asleep. 
Others again, of a different class, delighted to satir- 
ize every thing not im accordance with their taste. 
Others still, mingled together the satire, the amo- 
ret, the historical narrative, and the sacred song, in 
what Shakspeare calls “confusion worse confound- 
ed,” forming a singular commixture of the wild and 
beautiful, the sacred and pathetic. Of such writers 
but passing notices will be given. 

SHAKSPEARE, 

Born in the year 1564, was, perhaps, one of the 
most remarkable men of his age. His whole edu- 
cation he received at a free school at Stratford. 
After this he obtained some petty office in an in- 
ferior court, by which means he obtained those law- 
terms so freely used throughout his plays. At the 
age of eighteen he married the daughter of a sub- 
stantial farmer—a lady one year older than him- 
self. Shortly after, he was detected, in company 
with several cther young men, stealing deer from 
the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, who, from some pri- 
vate grudge, determined to prosecute him to the 
utmost rigor of the law; but, through the kindness 
of a servant girl of the knight, he succeeded in ma- 
king his escape from confinement to London, where 
he was drawn to the theatre, by which he acquired 
a taste for dramatic writings, which gave a turn to 
his talents that made him 

“ The applause ! delight! the wonder of our stage.” 
He continued to write until 1614, when he retired 
from active life; spending his remaining days in 
ease. He died on his birth-day, 1616, at the com- 
pletion of his fifty-second year. An account of his 
writings is unnecessary, as they are in the hands of 
every one, who must read and decide for himself. 
DONNE 

Was born in London, nine years later than Shaks- 
peare. His father was a man of great wealth for 
those days, and consequently was able to bestow 
upon his son the best education the country could 
afford. At the early age of eleven he was sent toCam- 
bridge University, and thoroughly instructed in the 
Latin and French languages. At seventeen he was 
admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, London, with the inten- 
tion of studying law; but his father’s death hap- 
pening before he could be regularly received there, 
he abandoned this idea, and retired upon the for- 
tune his father had left him. He remained for 
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several years under the guardianship of his mother, 
by whom he was provided with tutors in mathe- 
matics and other polite branches of education of 
those days; in all of which he made great progress. 
It was during this time that he studied the con- 
troversy between the Catholics and Protestants; 
during which he passed through a series of spiritual 
trials somewhat like Luther’s, though in a less de- 
gree; but these struggles of mind he said he over- 
came by frequent prayer. The scales turned right- 
ly, as might be supposed. This was a cause of 
great grief to his mother. At twenty-one years of 
age he accompanied the Earl of Essex, when Cadiz 
was taken, and did not return to England for some 
years. During this time he traveled into Italy, 
and thence intended to go into Syria, and visit 
Jerusalem; but owing to the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the route, he changed his plan, and spent 
the time set apart for this purpose in Spain, study- 
ing the language and manners of the people. 
Upon his return to England he was appointed Chief 
Secretary to Lord Ellesmore, Lord Chancellor of 
England, who was struck by his instructive con- 
versation and great learning, and designed this only 
asa prelude to greater honors which he intended for 
him. This nobleman made him an inmate at his 
house and constant guest at his table. It was at 
this time that he formed an attachment with a 
young lady, daughter of Sir George More, and 
niece to Lady Ellesmore, who resided at the same 
house. This attachment was mutual; and, dread- 
ing the result of such an engagement, they secretly 
married. This unpleasant news, when it could no 
longer be concealed, was communicated to the 
young lady’s father by Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland. This so exasperated Sir George, that he 
not only insisted on our poet’s being removed from 
the office he held, but, contrary to any express 
statute in English law, he had him imprisoned. He, 
however, shortly after relented, and released him, 
but refused any aid whatever. Want began to stare 
him in the face, as, prodigal in prosperity, he knew 
not how to economize in adversity ; but through the 
kindness of a relation of Lady Ellesmore, who took 
him to his own house, in which he spent several 
years, he was supplied with all the luxuries of life. 
After the death of this friend, Sir Francis Drury 
insisted that he should bring his family to his 
house and make it his home. This offer he gladly 
accepted; but shortly after left England to accom- 
pany this nobleman on an embassy to the court of 
France. On his return he was introduced to King 
James, who became one of his most attached friends, 
and a constant table companion. One day the con- 
versation turned on the obligation Catholics were 
under to take the oath of allegiance, in which Mr. 
Donne took part, and appeared to so much advan- 
tage, that the King desired him to commit his sen- 
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timents to writing and bring them to him. This 
he did in a treatise entitled Pseudo-Martyr, which 
gained him much applause. From this time King 
James said that he would not refuse him any office 
whatever in the Church, if he would but accept. 
His reply was, when solicited to prefer him in 
another way, “I know Mr. Donne is a learned 
man, has the abilities of a learned divine, and will 
prove a powerful preacher ; and my desire is to pre- 
fer him in that way, and in that way I will deny 
you nothing for him.’’ But he had previously de- 
termined on entering the ministry when a suitable 
opportunity offered ; and thinking this such, he was 
ordained deacor:, and afterward priest, by the Bishop 
of London. Shortly after the King appointed him 
his chaplain in ordinary, with promise of higher 
preferment. In the same year of his appointment, 
the King recommended Mr. Donne to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, to be made Doctor of Divinity. 
After some considerable hesitancy, as it is affirmed, 
that degree was granted. During the first year of 
his ministry he had the offer of fourteen different 
livings, all of which he refused. In 1620 he was 
appointed to the deanery of St. Paul’s. About four 
years after his appointment he was attacked by 
a disease which threatened a fatal termination. 
When requested to renew some prebendary leases, 
the fines of which would have greatly assisted him 
in this extremity, his answer was characteristic of 
that tenderness of conscience which followed him 
through life: “I dare not now, upon my sick bed, 
when God Almighty hath made me useless to the 
Church, make any advantages out of it.’’ He died 
about five years after, in the full hope of a glorious 
resurrection. 

Of his productions but little can be said. Dry- 
den says “that he affected the metaphysics through- 
out all his writings.”’ His reputation as a poet was 
formerly much higher than at present. 

DRUMMOND. 

Few of the early pocts were so noted for elegance 
of diction and purity of style as Drummond. In 
early life he was sent to Edinburg to prepare 
for college, at which place he continued till he had 
conciuded a full academical course in the univer- 








sity of that city, where he took the degree of Mas- | 


ter of Arts. At twenty-one years of age he went 
to France, in accordance with his father’s request, 
to attend a course of law lectures. Shortly after 
his return his father died, and put him in possession 
of a rich estate. Thinking himself sufficiently rich, 
he quitted the law, and devoted his time to literary 
pursuits. When about twenty-seven years of age, 
he resolved on a tour through Germany, France, 
and Italy, in which he spent eight years, having 
collected a valuable set of Greek and Latin authors, 
a part of which he presented to Edinburg Univer- 
sity. On his return to Scotland, he found the coun- 





try involved in both political and religious disputes, 
which soon brought on civil war. On this account 
he retired to the house of a relation, where he re- 
mained for many years. At what time he returned 
is uncertain; but when about forty-five years of 
age, we find him married and settled on his own 
estate in Hawthornden. He supported the Estab- 
lishment by his pen, which involved him in some dif- 
ficulty with the revolutionists, who compelled him to 
furnish arms and men to fight against the cause he 
espoused. It is supposed that the murder of his 
royal friend hastened his own death, which hap- 
pened in 1649, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

As a poet he ranks among the first for elegance, 
harmony, and beauty of thought. ‘The following 
will suffice as a specimen, taken from his divine 
poems : 

** Jerusalem, that place divine, 
The vision of sweet peace is nam’d, 
In heaven her glorious turrets shine, 
Her walls of living stones are framed ; 


While angels guard her on each side, 
Fit company for such a bride. 


She, deck’d in new attire from heav’n, 
Her wedding chamber now descends, 
Prepared in marriage to be giv’n, 
To Christ, on whom her joy depends. 
Her wall, wherewith she is inclosed, 
And streets, are of pure gold composed. 


The gates, adorned with pearls most bright, 
The way to hidden glory show ; 
And thither, by the blessed might 
Of faith in Jesus’ merits, go 
All those who are on earth distress’d, 
Because they have Christ’s name profess’d. 


These stones the workmen dress and beat, 
Before they fully polished are; 

Then each is in his proper seat 
Establish’d by the Builder’s care, 

In this fair frame to stand for ever, 

So joined that them no force can sever. 


To God, who sits in highest seat, 
Glory and power be given; 
To Father, Son, and Paraclete, 
Who reign in equal dignity ; 
Whose boundless pow’r we still adore, 
And sing their praise for evermore.” 


WOMAN. 
O, wHat is woman—what her smile— 
Her lip of love—her eye of light— 
What is she, if her lips revile 
The lowly Jesus! Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet— 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet— 
Without that meekest grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death !” 


Wirn us of the northern hemisphere, the season 
is at its greatest declension. The winter solstice is 
gained; the sun has retreated to his utmost point. 
Nature, still beautiful, lies silent and cold within 
her winding-sheet. Her life has transpired for the 
year! Yet soon, by promise, to be renewed again. 
Though hidden within the ground her germs still 
exist; and the returning sun shall reawaken and 
warm them into life. The earth, the gift of our 
beneficent Creator, though necessary to our use, is 
still but our investiture; and the “year,” to cre- 
ated beings, has a deeper import than that our 
planet, with its accessories, has perfected another 
revolution of its orbit. It is our moral, our senti- 
ent, our intellectual being—our soul, our sei/f, that 
is concerned in the issue. And though we would 
hail the coming year with cheerfulness, with social 
sympfthy, with hope, yet it is proper, even in re- 
gard to these conditions, that our view be a revert- 
ed one; that we contemplate the past, not with 
idle regrets alone, but with reflections, and infer- 
ences, and convictions, that shall stand us instead, 
sustain our wayfaring, and enlighten our path on- 
ward to the future. 

The “ New Year!’’ And how fraught with mean- 
ing and reflection are these words! And under what 
different aspects and phases does the idea present 
itself to different individuals! How many of all 
these contemplations are correct ones? How many 
are mistaken, perilous, or sinful ? 

The child hails ‘*New Year’s day” as a signifi- 
cant one in the series of holidays extending from 
Christmas to “twelfth day.’’ With him it is only 
a day; for as yet he kens not of the future; he 
recks not of the past. But soon, soon enough will 
his view be extended, and his idea reformed to a 
suitable conception of the subject. 

Leaving the child to “think asa child,’ let us 
inquire how many amidst us, arrived at other years, 
have “put away childish things,’”’ and are intent 
upon those proper and profitable to our more ad- 
vanced condition? In our public, social, or do- 
mestic relations, what has befallen? ‘To what ac- 
cidents, admonitions, or escapes do we acknowledge 
ourselves indebted? ‘To what jury of conscience, 
to what judge of conduct, are we amenable or 
liable? Any degree of charity to our neighbor? 
Any love to our Creator? Any obedience, duty, 
responsibility, assumed or perfected ? 

Though we may not meddle with state affairs, 
yet now seems to be a crisis; and none should be 








too insignificant, or too insensible, to participate in 
the public weal. And although, in political sense, 
we know not the “whys and the wherefores,”’ yet 
from ‘correlative facts,’ we infer that our country 
is doing well; for education, temperance, religion, 
with their contingent advantages, are all in pro- 
gress. And we reverently trust, that whoever is 
our Cesar, we are still safe, if God is our God. 
The day of speculation has gone by, and the day 
of industry has come in. Hear the lively din of the 
city; the quick, sharp click of the artisan and the 
artist; list the ponderous stroke of the laborer, the 
hum of machinery, the massive workings of steam 
power, the horse-draught, the shock of passing 
transportation, the rapid, lively tread, and conflict 
of the side-walk; and a thousand other matters, all 
attesting to the life, purpose, hilarity, and joy of 
the multitude. And all day long, and through the 
six days is this continued; until, on Saturday eve- 
ning, it subsides into the low, lovely cadence ef con- 
tented ease of the coming Sabbath, and of “rest.” 
And though there is some disorder, yet is there a 
great dcal of order, amidst this population of fifty 
thousand. And without boasting, we would it 
were as well throughout the world as here. The 
political hustings of the “occasion,’’ though no 
less animated than usual, have been singularly dec- 
orous and orderly ; and this fact tells more for the 
temperance control than a thousand eulogies. 
Their evenings and public speakings have been 
like festivals, attended by both parties; each enjoy- 
ing their own opinion, each conceding the same 
privilege to their opponents. The Americans are 
a good-natured and intelligent people; and, let 
alcahol alone, a candid and just one. And, to speak 
to the question, the current year, if not the very 
epoch of temperance, at least is that in which the 
cause has made its greatest progress, and obtained 
its highest results. Of this our country has rapid, 
and salutary, and confirmed demonstrations. 
Education, in our country, is becoming more 
deeply grounded, and more exactly discriminated. 
The lecturer is abroad. His are the deductions of 
experience, the axioms of practical utility. Female 
education, in particular, has been fostered and re- 
formed; and nowhere, during the past year, more 
than in the Methodist community, has education 
been attended to and prospered. Seminaries of this 
name, though heretofore limited in number, will 
now bear comparison with those of any other sect, 
both in amount and in merit. The Wesleyan sem- 
inaries have indeed spread abroad their arms to the 
north, and the south, to the east and the west; and 
may God still continue to bless and prosper them, 
with those of other names and places! Beyond 
the school, mark the literary progress of the day. 
See the innumerous periodicals put forth, and of 
which every succeeding month swells the number 
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and the circulation. Amongst these, all of them, 
we are happy and confident to pronounce that not 
one of similar pretensions exceeds our own “Re- 
pository,’’ either in usefulness, the propriety of its 
articles, or in the sustained equality of its issues. 

The last year has been signally a year of inven- 
tions and of scientific discoveries. And so rapidly do 
these revelations of the student and the philoso- 
pher appear and test themselves, and so wonderful 
seem the powers heretofore inert, that the “unin- 
itiated” are often led to doubt, ‘“*because’’ they 
**know not” how to believe. It would at a glance 
seem to “us’’ that presently the whole arcana of 
nature will be evolved to admiring man; and sub 
jected, by chemical processes and elaborations, to 
millions of uses. And the key to all this is genius! 
We are too proud, and too partial, whilst we add, 
in a great measure, American genius ! 

But let us not laud genius, and pass over the less 
pretending, but more valuable moralities that a be- 
neficent Providence has sown broad-cast through- 
out society. Let us not less venerate the charities 
which soothe and warm, and encourage and sustain, 
on the one part—the efforts, the duty, the pious 
obedience of the humble poor, on the other. Let 
us not, we say, less venerate the immediate excel- 
lencies of benevolence, than we do the abstractions 
and inventive aids and auxiliaries of productive in- 
dustry. And have the poor been cared for every- 
where in this rich and overteeming country? This 
is indeed a country where, unless disease assail, 
strictly speaking, there are no poor. Sympathy is 
more needed amongst us than bread. If some of 
its remote spots, yet unsettled by the interchang- 
ing facilities of population, be as yet subjected to 
want, it is their locality, and not a positive neces- 
sity, that causes the evil. Yet let the poor be loved 
and respected with a proper regard; and every- 
where let the ‘*Gospel be preached to them.” 

In Christendom, this year has eminently been a 
year of love. Whilst religion has been vigilant in 
guarding and strengthening her Zion, the Churches 
have hailed cach other with a becoming spirit of 
affection and charity; prejudice has been sup- 
planted by grace, the spirit of the Pharisee is giving 
place to the spirit of righteousness: union meet- 
ings, Sabbath school assoviations, Bible communi- 
ties, &c., all attest to this, and go hand in hand 
to the work, whilst it is perceived and acknowl- 
edged by all that the one great Master presides in 
all his Churches. And if any Church have been ad- 
monished by some unhappiness, if she have rejoiced 
herself incontinently, if she have vaunted her 
strength and her unity, may she accept the admoni- 
tion for good—may God forgive and still biess her! 

Have “false prophets’ arisen? They are fallen 
again! One has been rebuked of his confidence in 
life, and the other in death ! 








And has 1844 been altogether a holiday year? 
Has there been no strife? no pestilence, no disas- 
ter, by “fire and flood?’’ No sin? No death? 
None believe this; for the history of life is also the 
history of death; and between the two are all the 
intermediate degrees of enjoyment and of suffering. 
Yet we have a choice of the greater or less, both 
of enjoyment and suffering; and to the good, a 


final victory. And yet our sad catalogue stands the 


same; for since the first violence, by which Cain 
overmastered his innocent brother, these things 
have never ceased to occur. Let us beware then of 
the tempter! And if we may not redress the evil, 
hold in mind whose sacrifice was accepted; neither 
forget the awful doom denounced against the of- 
fender ! 

The pestilence, too, hath swept by in his season, 
devouring his millions in their places. Death and 
bereavement hath been amongst us too! But it is 
the order of nature; and whether it have been the 
old, the infant, the middle-aged, or the blooming 
youth, that the spoiler, like the insidious asp revel- 
ing amidst the delicious fruit, have wrested from 
us, still it is the ordet of mortality! Let us, then, 
amidst our tears, accept the token, and revolve it 
to the order of eternity, and of salvation in Christ 
Jesus! 

And is it possible not to have noticed particu- 
larly the great, important, singular feature of the 
year—the Subbath-keeping Institution! In all of our 
large cities (and may the lesser ones imitate them) 
are regular, organized meetings held to the fur- 
therance of this institution—of holding the Sabbath 
day holy to the contemplation of God and of re- 
ligion, to the forgetting of worldly purposes and 
pursuits, to the commemoration of affections and 
domestic charities of life, to the conservation of 
health, in keeping of good order, by rest and peace. 

And are we ‘‘ good’’—to Scripture measure? Few 
dare say, ‘“Yes.’’ Yet are the possibilities of goodness 
still vouchsafed us, and still not entirely neglected. 
Our day of probation is continued to us. Health has 
prevailed over sickness, and peace over strife. Still 
are freedom and happiness our national watch- 
words; and may God avert the omen, that our 
liberty degenerate not into licentiousness—that the 
sense of equality become not a deteriorating prin- 
ciple. And may the guardians of our national pal- 
ladium, whilst they put their shoulders to the 
wheel, also pray With pure lips. But we perceive 
that there is another palladium! It is that of the 
domestic hearth; and our country can never be in 
danger whilst that is venerated and respected. And 
remember, ladies, and ladies of the ‘ Repository,”’ 
that you bear your share in this—of its duties, re- 
sponsibilities, honors, and rewards. And so, in 


good faith we salute you, hoping that the coming 
year may be as happy as it ought to be to you all. 
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NOTICES. 

Tue ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN Bopy. By J. Cru- 
veilhier, Professor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of Paris. The First American from the Last 
Paris Edition. Edited by Granville Sharp Pattison, 
M. D., Professor of Anatomy, §&c. Harper & Broth- 
ers.—The book before us is the work of a master. In 
the arrangement of subjects, as well as the mode of 
treating them, important improvements have been made 
by the author. Though the work is chiefly designed for 
the medical student, and by its frequent allusion to med- 
icine and surgery is admirably adapted to his purpose, 
yet it is the best work we know for the naturalist. The 
subject, as it is treated in most books of the kind, is as 
dry as a skeleton; but Cruveilhier has thrown charms 
around his pages, by connecting physiology and pathol- 
ogy with descriptions of the organization. 

Anatomy is the basis of medical science, and should 
be the first and the last book of the medical student; but 
every other student, also, should strive to know something 
of that “ harp of thousand strings” which we are taught 
to regard as the master-piece of the Creator’s works, 
and which, in all its motions, should bring forth notes of 
praise. If every plant and insect shows the Divine 
skill, and goodness, and care, how much more can the 
human body instruct us in the attributes of God! The 
celebrated anatomist, Galen, regarded his work on anat- 
omy as a hymn to the Almighty. We think, with him, 
that to study the attributes of God in his works, and 
proclaim to others the sacred lessons they teach us, is 
more acceptable to God than to stain his altars with 
blood, or fumigate them with odors. Though the 
anatomy which medicine requires cannot be obtained 
without the scalpel, yet such a work as is before us may 
convey important truth, without much toil, to any intelli- 
gent, general reader, and will prove a useful addition to 
his library. 

THE FIRST THREE Books or Homer’s ILtAp, ac- 
cording to the ordinary Text, and with the restoration 
of the Digamma, to which are appended English Notes, 
&§c., by Charles Anthon, LL. D., Jay Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, &c. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—This is one of the most beautiful pres- 
ents to the student of the classics which the learned and 
indefatigable Professor Anthon has ever made. In me- 
chanical execution it is a credit to the press, and in the 
aid it affords is well calculated to allure the youthful 
mind to one of the most enchanting regions of ancient 
literature. The text is that of Spitzner. The commen- 
tary is full, and from the best sources. 


HARPER'S ILLUMINATED AND PicroriAt BIBLE. 
No. XII. 


M’CuLLocn’s GAZETTEER. Paris XVIII, XIX, 
and X X.—The twentieth number completes the work, 
which is indeed an admirable one. Its descriptions are 
full and accurate, containing almost every thing to be 
desired. The Harpers have done the country an impor- 
tant service in its publication. Like every thing from 
their teeming press, it is cheap. 

PERSECUTIONS OF PopeRY. Historical Narrations 
of the Most Remarkable Persecutions occasioned by the 
Intolerance of the Church of Rome. By Frederick 
Shobert. New York: Harper & Brothers—The con- 
tents of this work are as follows: 1. Rise and Progress 
of the Papal Power, Spiritual and Temporal; 2, Perse- 











cutions of the Albigenses; 3. Permanent Persecutions 
of the Inquisition; 4. Persecution of the Lollards; 5. 
Persecution of the Vaudois, or Waldenses; 6. Persecu- 
tions in France, 1560, 1572, prior to the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; 7. Massacre of St. Bartholomew; Per- 
secutions of Cevennes; Persecutions and Spirit of 
Popery in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
This is a work of the times and for the times. The 
principles and spirit of Popery are in all ages the seme, 
and they are at war with democratic tendencies and 
times. Our own country is, we fear, to be the arena of 
a fearful conflict between democracy and tyranny, both 
temporal and spiritual. This is not to be averted by 
shutting our eyes upon unfavorable signs. 


A History oF GREECE. By the Right Rev. Connop 
Thurwall, Lord Bishop of St. David's. No. I. Har- 
per & Brothers.—This is the commencement of a highly 
interesting history of a remarkable country. It will be 
perused with profit and delight. 


8 B Cte. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

BEREAVEMENT.—A friend whom we love, who has 
been a father to us in trouble, a counselor in doubt, and 
a nurse in affliction, writes us a letter from which we 
make a few extracts. He will pardon us, we trust, for 
the liberty. 

“Another of your students is gone—one who loved 
you best—who made the remark soon after you left for 
C., (I believe he felt what he said,) ‘The trees in N. 
look lonesome since Dr. T. left.’ O, yes, our dear 
Thomas is dead! We know not how to believe it; but 
itis so.” It is good “to weep with them that weep.” 
O, how faithful should we be to those we love, and es- 
pecially if our relations are such as to give us extraor- 
dinary influence over them. For many years the dear 
youth was a daily visitor at our recitation-room. Al- 
though we spoke plainly to him in the name of the 
Lord, both in public and in private, and poured out 
prayers and tears for him when no eye but that of God 
was upon us, yet when we consider our fearful responsi- 
bilities, we fear that our spirit, our prayers, our ser- 
mons have not been of that ardent character which the 
dangers of our fellow-mendemand. O God, if the heav- 
ens were opened this moment to receive our pardoned 
soul, we would crave delay that we might once more 
warn those whom we love to flee to Christ. Alas! to 
Thomas our warning is too late! No longer can we di- 
rect his feet in the paths of life, or neutralize any perni- 
cious influence our spirit may have exerted upon him. 
O, it is good in such an hour as this to reflect that God 
is the “Father of mercies!” It is pleasing, also, to 
know that there is a throne of grace. To that throne 
shall our burdened spirit go in ardent prayers for the 
living; and though our voice may never reach their ears 
they can penetrate God's. 

But what of the dead! Fond parents, dismiss the 
doubt. Though dead, he still lives with that Shepherd 
of souls who “folds the lambs in his arms, and carries 
them in his bosom.” 

“We took the remains of Thomas, and having disin- 
terred our dear Edmund, we brought them both to this 
place, and deposited them in the same grave. I cannot 
describe the mournfulness of the journey.” 

Mournful journey! bearing his dead with his living 
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thildren. O, how hard to part with those we love! 
Who can describe a father’s heart! Is nature false, or 
shall he see his dead again? 

“On his return home after Edmund’s death I found 
him very penitent; and for the first time in his life he 
told me that he would seek the Lord, and he doubtless 
was a penitent seeker of salvation up to the hour of his 
sickness. On Sabbath morning after he began to feel 
unwell, he wrote the following lines in an album: 

‘When years have rolled o’er thee, 
And pleasures have fled, 
And this comes before thee, 
Like one from the dead— 
When these scenes and these days 
Shall be past and afar, 
Let them live in the rays 
Of bright memory’s star. 
When friends long departed 
Before thee appear, 
And the gay and warm-hearted 
In faney are near— 
When all fond things now sought 
Remembered shall be, 
O then let one thought 
Be bestowed upon me.’ ” 

Yes, Thomas, it shall be so. We will think of you— 
we shall see you. May the meeting be joyous—the in- 
terview eternal! 

“] have said he was deprived of his senses; but he 
had many lucid intervals, when he would try to sing, 
and seemed pleased to have us sing for him. Once he 
called George to him, and put his arms around his neck, 
and so continued until death closed the scene.” 

O, the monster can't touch the heart! Its affections 
may be in their maturity even in his arms. We can 
love Thomas though the grave has closed upon him: 
he love us though taken to the skies. 

THE ELEcTION.—We rejoice that the election is over. 
Our political agitations, it is to be feared, exert a perni- 
cious influence upon the country. They produce too 
much excitement. Manly discussion is desirable. It 
is proper that the minds of the people should be direct- 
ed to the principles of our government, and to the re- 
spective tendencies of different measures of state policy ; 
but all artificial attempts to produce a mere animal ex- 
citement, under the influence of which reason is de- 
throned, should be frowned on by every patriot. It is 
a law of nature, applicable to mind as well as matter, 
that all unusual excitements are followed by depression. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised if after a presiden- 
tial election the people should relapse into a stupid in- 
difference. 

Our elections, as they are generally conducted, beget 
a disregard of truth. The press seems to emancipate 
itself, to a great extent, from the obligations of the 
moral law. Candidates are so calumniated that they 
appear to lose their speciality. The measures and inten- 
tions of each party are often misrepresented by the oth- 
er, and the most reckless, feasible projects to hoodwink 
and deceive are resorted to. If this course be contin- 
ued, it will work out two deplorable results: 1. Good 
men will retire from political life, and leave the govern- 
ment and the people to the control of the wicked. 2. 
The press will lose its power. The cry of “wolf! 
wolf!” so often falsely made, will no longer be heeded, 
even though the wolf may indeed be wetting his jaws 
in the blood of the flock. 








Elections frequently invade the peace of society, set- 
ting the father against the son, rousing national, denom- 
inational, sectional, and even professional jealousies, and 
setting those whose interests, whose joys, and whose 
aims should be one, in fierce and hostile array. 

Elections generally destroy the peace and prosperity 
of the Church. How has it rolled the apple of discord 
through the vineyard of the Lord! How many harps 
hang upon the willows because contention will not allow 
their owners to sing the Lord’s song even in their own 
land! Moreover, the excitement of an election diverts 
attention from sacred things, intoxicates the spirit, and 
often plunges into extravagances and sins. Political dis- 
cussions do gender strifes rather than edification. 

The evils to which we advert will in all probability 
continue, to a greater or less extent, until the presi- 
dential term of office shall be lengthened, the Presi- 
dent’s patronage curtailed, and the “ one term principle ” 
established. Of these alterations, which we fully be- 
lieve will at no distant day be made, we propose not to 
speak. We may be allowed, however, to observe that 

1. It is the Christian's duty to place the ten com- 
mandments at the head of his political creed, and strike 
every other article from it before he touches them. The 
streams of ungodly influence that descend from a cor- 
rupt capital, irrigate and poison the whole mind of a na- 
tion. 

2. To inform himself relative to the government and 
the policy best calculated to promote the prosperity of 
the country, and to maintain them conscientiously but 
miidly. Let no Christian avoid the polls. Our respon- 
sibility is commensurate with our freedom, and our free- 
dom in this country is like the atmosphere—it cannot be 
escaped. We can discharge our duty fully, however, 
without entering the cabal. 

3. The Christian should endeavor to promote the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge among all ranks of the peo- 
ple. Our government being founded in the intelligence 
of the people, can exist no longer than the mass are well 
informed. The immense numbers of emigrants that 
throng our shores will overthrow our liberties, unless we 
take measures to instruct them in the elements of politi- 
cal science, and that knowledge which is essential to a re- 
spectable standing in society. 

4. The Christian should pray to the divine Being for 
his blessing upon our rulers and our country. We have 
been remarkably favored by Providence from the very 
commencement of our history. God’s hand was with 
the pilgrims who laid the foundations of our institutions, 
and with our fathers in the battles of the Revolution. 
Our sins, however, have been numerous, and it is to be 
feared that we do not honor Ged as did the founders of 
our liberties. Let us return to the mercy seat, distrib- 
ute the Bible, sanctify the Sabbath, and inquire for the 
old paths of simplicity, sobriety, and mutual forbear- 
ance, and love. 

5. Let us trust in God. Grant that you may have 
been disappointed in the election. Despairnot. There 
is a great deal of good sense and ardent patriotism in 
every political party. Bad principles in the hands of 
prudent and good men may be harmless. 

Finally, there is a God who ruleth in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. His 
unseen hand knows how to control the moral as well as 
material elements. If we do not bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness, he will take our inheritance from us, 
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and give it to another; but he will not lightly abandon 
his work. He will bear long with us; and whatever 
may be our course he will preside over every revolution, 
and roll up human society to a higher and still higher 
elevation. His power is at work all through the world, 
“overturning ” to prepare for Jesus. Still it behooves us 
to inquire what is his will, and how we may avert his 
judgments and promote his glory. 


CINCINNATI Misston.—No Church in the city prom- 
ises to be more useful than our domestic mission. We 
have been remarkably fortunate in securing a missionary. 
He is a man of good sense, deep piety, much knowledge 
of human nature, a warm and sympathetic heart, and an 
untiring zeal in the cause of God; and we may hope for 
great success from his labors. It is our glory that our 
mission as Methodists is peculiarly to the poor. Let 
us see that no Church rob us of this glory. We have 
carried the Gospel to the utmost verge of civilization. 
Wherever the axe of the pioneer is heard the song of 
the itinerant resounds. We have borne the tidings of 
salvation to the Indian in his wigwam, the negro in his 
hut, the convict in his cell; and now the poor emigrant, 
the generous boatman, the sons of poverty, that crowd 
the busy city, demand our labors, and shall we neglect 
the call? No; let others have their pewed churches, 
and spires reaching to heaven, and peals of solemn bells, 
and learned ministry, and organs, with #€as of solemn 
tones, (we mean nothing invidious: God is our witness 
that we love sister Churches.) Give us the poor and 
we are content. Our ministers are adapted peculiarly 
to the “highways and hedges.” With but few excep- 
tions they come from the people. They have channels 
of thought and modes of illustration suitable to convey 
truth to the mass; and they have sympathies with the peo- 
ple to which the collegian, the book-worm, or the son of 
fortune, reared in the higher walks of life, is a stranger. 
May the Almighty multiply such ministers, and save us 
from any innovations which would make distinctions in 
our Churches, in our itinerancy, in our people, or which 
might work any disqualification or disinclination to our 
appropriate work of binding up the broken-hearted, 
making the solitary place glad, and the wilderness to 
blossom, and preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ 
to the poor and the outcast! 


THe BIBLE ON THE WHIsKY BARREL.—The Bible 
any where is a sword. Ata meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, held a few evenings since, in the base- 
ment of Wesley chapel, (a pretty place indeed for a 
missionary meeting,) we were exceedingly delighted and 
edified, at the close of the exercises, by the remarks of 
a German. He rose with a smiling face, holding a dol- 
lar in his hand, and spoke nearly as follows: “I heard 
you had a missionary meeting, and I thought I would 
come and see what it was. I ama poor man; but I can 
spare a dollar to send the Gospel to the poor. I thank 
you all most sincerely for your Missionary Society. I 
was once a wicked man. For six years I traveled round 
the country with a circus, making music, and never du- 
ring that period entered a church. Coming here, and 
being pleased, I concluded to settle. I found you had a 
museum, a circus, a theatre, &c. I thought I would 
keep a little grocery by daytime, and make music at 
night, and so make it go. I opened my grocery, and 
sold grog to loafers, who crowded around day after day, 
swearing and quarreling. A gentleman said to me one 














day, ‘Come, put on your good clothes and go to meet- 
ing with me: may-be it will do you good.’ * Well,’ said 
I, ‘I will go.’ In class meeting they asked me if I had 
the love of Jesus. I said, ‘No.’ ‘Well,’ said they, 
‘perhaps you don’t understand. Go with us next Sab- 
bath to the German meeting.’ Accordingly, the next 
Sabbath I went and heard brother Nast preach. ‘ Well,’ 
thonght I, ‘that is what I learned from the Catechism— 
nothing new—it is all in my head.’ Brother Nast gave 
me a Bible, and told me to take it home, saying, ‘ May- 
be it will do you good.’ So I took it home and put it 
on my whisky barrel. Sometimes I would read it; and 
then I read it more. One day I read fifteen chapters 
without stopping. At length I rose at four o’clock, and 
read the Bible before I opened my little grocery; and 
then I went down in the cellar to pray; and I prayed 
more and more: I prayed eighteen hours without thinking 
of any thing else, and the Lord blessed me. I sell no 
whisky now: I live comfortably, and serve God, and he 
fills me with the love of Jesus. I thank you all, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the Missionary Society.” 

Upon inquiry, we find this brother to be an ornament 
to his profession. We have rarely known a more stri- 
king example of the power of the simple, unaided Gos- 
pel. We have no objection to temperance societies and 
other institutions to reform society—I am far from being 
an indifferent spectator of their progress; but, after all, 
they are like efforts to dry up a river by ladling from its 
mouth. To reform society thoroughly you must take 
the Gospel and apply it to the heart. This is the foun- 
tain. From within, out of the heart, proceed evil 
thoughts, &c. 


ANGEL MINISTRATION.—The following sweet lines 
are from a poem of the above title, by a young lady at 
the Female Collegiate Institute. Her pen certainly de- 
serves encouragement, and we shall probably find space 
for further extracts from the poem before us. We are 
happy to find the young ladies of the Institute entering 
the temple of the Muses. 

*°*T was morn in Palestine: the golden sun 
Rose o’er the mountain tops, his first warm beams 
Bearing his greeting to the wakening earth, 
To every flower, and leaf, and blade of grass, 
That raised their feeble heads, and smiled again— 
Rejoicing in his presence. Every gem 
That night had scattered over nature’s robe, 
Reflected in its depths his glorious face, 
As though his brilliant image it would keep 
Deep in its bosom, and preserve it there, 
Until its own frail being should dissolve 
Beneath his noon-tide strength. All nature, glad, 
Welcomed his coming: from the plain resounds 
The hum of waking life. With active hand 
The cottagers begin their morning task : 
Men for their daily labor now prepare, 
While their gay songs re-echo from the hills. 


But who is he that with slow, tottering step, 
Over the grassy plain pursues his way ? 

His form is bow’d with age, and many years 
Have shed their snows upon his hoary locks: 
His eyes are dim, and on his trusty staff 

He leans, supported. ’Tis the Jewish seer— 
The man of God, whose fame has spread afar, 
Throughout the land—he whom ‘the holy One’ 
Chose for his prophet, and to whom he oft 
Revealed the secret purpose of his will. 
Warned of his danger, from his home he fled, 
To shun the threatened death. His wearied limbs 
Well nigh refused their aid; but his lone way. 
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Through shady forests, and o’er verdant plains, 

Up the steep hill, and by the streamlet’s brink, 

He yet pursued. The morning passed away— 

The noon-day sun poured down his scorching beams 
Upon his head. Eve’s dewy fingers closed 

The eyes of day, and still he journeyed on, 

Till, with the setting sun, he iaid him down, 

And prayed for death—kind soother of life’s woes— 
Who, as a gentle nurse, might lull to sleep ° 
His weary form, and bid him wake in heaven. 
While yet he prayed, Sleep, with her kindly power, 
Came o’er him unawares, and visions sweet 
Soothed, with their influence, his troubled soul. 

But hark! a voice, soft as a seraph’s lyre: 

*What dost thou here, Elijah? Rise and eat.’ 

And from his slumber rising he beholds 

The shining messenger, from heaven’s great King, 
Waiting, obedient to the high command, ‘ 
To aid the feeble wanderer; while again 

Sounded the welcome accents, ‘ Rise and eat!’ 

And from the heaven-spread table he arose 
Rejoicing, to pursue his onward course, 

Content to do and bear his Heavenly Father’s will.” 

THe New YEAR.—We intended to write an article 
appropriate to the season, but a correspondent has kindly 
and opportunely superseded us. We therefore direct 
attention to that well-written paper, and make one or 
two additional remarks. 

A man whose business is complex and extensive, finds 
it necessary, at the close of the day, to review its trans- 
actions, and, at the termination of every year, to make 
a general and careful examination into his operations 
and circumstances—to ascertain what have been his 
gains and his losses—what are his liabilities and his re- 
sources—in fine, what he is really worth. The result of 
this general examination is often exceedingly painful. 
The disappointed merchant finds that the transactions of 
the year have been disastrous to his fortune, and that 
bankruptcy stares him in the face. The woful discov- 
eries of this season, combined with the gloomy state of 
the weather which occurs in some parts of the world, 
often give rise to suicide. 

“The children of this world are wiser in their gener- 
ation than the children of light.” How few call their 
souls to account at the close of the day, or look into 
their spiritual condition at the termination of the year! 
We look up and see the planets measure out our days— 
we look down and see the grave opening to receive us— 
we look onward and see the fires of the last day, and 
the throne of the eternal Judge; and yet rush forward 
in our career of iniquity, without ever inquiring of the 
soul— 

“What are thy hopes beyond the grave 2? 
How stands that dark account ?”’ 
Sinful reader, immortal soul, start inward the thrilling 
questions, “* What am I? whence came I? what have I 
been doing? whither am I tending? what are my hopes?” 
Will you stand alienated from God, and exposed to hell, 
and yet unconcerned? The merchant who finds that he 
is bankrupt is wild with amazement and distress. What 
should be the feelings of the undying spirit that finds 
itself involved in eternal bankruptcy? Christian reader, 
how stands your account? Do you redeem the time? 
Do you live for God or yourself? Is your daily prayer, 
“ Thy kingdom come!” or is it “* my will be done?” Do 
you constantly “watch?” Does your soul feed daily on 
“the sincere milk of the word?” and do you “grow 
thereby?” Have you entirely renounced your own 








righteousness? and do you stand in Christ? Do you 
pour out your heart to God morning, noon, and night? 
Do you forsake not the assembly of the saints? Has 
God's Spirit turned earth into heaven in your soul? Do 
you look upon death with a mind ready to depart and be 
with Christ? Does heaven allure you because it is the 
abode of God, and Christ, and the angels, and the spirits 
of the just made perfect; and because it is a refuge from 
all sin and temptation, a place of unmingled holiness 
and praise? 

Reader, you have entered upon a new year. God 
only knows whether you will see it close; but if you 
are living by faith and not by sight, death will be to you 
most welcome. O, beloved friends, hold not the dying 
saint back from his home in heaven! Suffer him, as you 
gather around his dying pillow, to look up without dis- 
traction, and see heaven open, and the Son of man sit- 
ting—allow him to spread his wings for his flight to the 
bosom of God. 

Perhaps it is God’s will that you shall live through 
the year 1845. If so, you may expect sore trials, and 
afflictions, and disappointments; but if your 

“ Walk be close with God, 

. Calm and serene your frame,” 
every trial, every conflict shall be a pleasing and profit- 
able exercise of mind or heart, or both, and you will 
hear a voice gghispering in your ear, “* My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” How often, in our New-Year’s medita- 
tions, do we wander all over the world, surveying the 
changes of the earth and heaven, and the revolutions of 
human government, without crying out within the soul, 
“Watchman, what of the night?’ never considering 
that under any government the sinner must carry his 
guilt and the saint enjoy his blessedness! 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—A lady storms upon us dread- 
fully for some of our editorial faults. We have long 
thought that an editor should have a lightning-rod in his 
office. “Immortality” (apparently from the pen of a 
lady) is “prima facie” good. If the authoress will fa- 
vor us with the name of ber mortality, we will take into 
consideration her “ Immortality,” and probably give it 
an opportunity to become “immortal.” We have many 
articles on hand which are approved, and will appear in 
subsequent numbers. ‘ The Times”’ is written with a 
good pen, but is so explosive that we beg to be excused 
from handling it until we can get a strong gun barrel. 
Winton will be considered if he will favor us with his 
propername. Whynot? Articles for one month should 
be on hand the first of the previous one. 


To READERS.—We trust our present number will meet 
with approbation. The first article will be read with 
deep and profitable interest. The next may be deemed 
too light, perhaps; if so, let us know: we can furnish 
leaden ones if required. The lines by Professor Water- 
man are quite pretty. E. interests. Although we do not 
indorse all the opinions of L. R., we consider his piece 
useful. Eusebia is always good. Let no one pass by the 
article on Romance. We welcome Mrs, Blair to our 
columns. Don’t you say, “So do we?” Dr. Wood's 
essays will not only be pleasing, but practically useful to 
most of our readers. We hope that Dr. Latta will not 
neglect the gift that is in him. He who can read Jane 
Landrum without feeling that he is a better man is not 
to be envied. Minor Morals and British Poets are much 
approved. The papers on the Fathers are timely. 
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